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Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

W  VB  ■  1 1 1  Til  1  The  cabinet  yesterday  decided  to 

▼  •'•AM.MUI.ml4l  scrap  the  Lavi  warplane  project, 

after  seven  years  and  nearly  51.5b., 
mostly  in  U.S.  funds,  had  been  de- 
voted  to  its  development. 

mi™stcrs  cast  the  die  by  the 
narrowest  of  narrow  majorities,  12 
votes  against  11,  with  one  absten- 
A  •  f  don,  following  irresistible  pressure 

/Yl|  m  Cfe  I  against  certain  ministers. 

XJkR  Ml  ^4T1m  The  'vote  largely  represented  a 

confrontation  between  the  Likud 
1  By  MENACHEM  SHALEV  fwhicb  wanted  the  Lavi  project  to 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  continue)  and  the  Alignment  (which 

The  trial  of  Mordechai  Vanunu  wanted  to  halt  it), 
who  is  accused  of  revealing  Israel’s  After the  vote>  Mmister-withont- 
alleged  nuclear  secrets  to  the  Lon-  Tortf°ho  Mosbe  Arens,  one  of  the 

don  Sunday  Times,  got  off  to  a  quick  fathers  of  the  .Lavi  project, 

start  in  Jerusalem  yesterday  as  four  30001:111  ced  his  intention  to  resign 

witnesses  for  the  prosecution  took  ratber  accept  responsibility  for 

the  stand  to  testify  against  the  for-  "the  tr®Sic  decisic,n-”  The  Align- 

mer  Dimona  nuclear  technician  ment  “““s*®1,  who  tipped  the  scales 

Tat-Nitzav  Shimon  Savir,  head  of  yesterdaV’  Health  Minister  Shosha- 

the  police  general  investigation  unit,  - * - 

was  the  first  to  testify.  He  presented  -m  m  A 
the  court  with  the  confessions  ex-  |\  /I 

traded  from  Vanunu  after  he  ar-  I  W  I  lTIlCTPl*1 
rived  in  Israel  last  October.  Savir  -*■  ▼  -M.M.JLAMfcj9  M'V'M.  I 
was  followed  on  the  witness  stand  by 

three  Shin  Bet  operatives  who  were  "■  a  ffc  A  -m 

involved  in  Vanunu's  interrogation.  rlArfcMT  dwt  ml 

Other  Shin  Bet  operatives  are  ex-  I  BBi  Atm  I  B  B  BB  B  .B 

pected  to  testify  today.  vm  mm 

Defence  attorney  Avigdor  Feld¬ 
man  and  prosecutor  Uzi  Hasson  ac-  By  ASHER  WALLHSH 

cepted  the  court's  suggestion  to  The  cabinet  decision  yesterday  to 
combine  the  presentation  of  the  close  down  the  Lavi  warplane  pro¬ 
state’s  case  against  Vanunu  with  the  j®**-  by  a  vote  of  12  to  11.  with  one 
“mini-trial**  hearing  which  is  meant  abstention,  highlighted  the  role 
to  establish  the  admissibility  of  Van-  played  in  die  drama  by  Mmister- 
unu’s  confessions.  without-Portfolio  Moshe  Arens. 

Feldman  contends  that  the  “dr-  Health  Minister  Shoshana  ArbeK- 
cumstances  under  which  Vanunu  Almoslino  (who  abstained)  and 
was  brought  to  Israel”  negate  the  Tourism  and  Justice  Minister  Avra- 
admissibility  of  the  confessions  as  ham  Sharir,  who  exercised  his  proxy 
well  as  the  court's  jurisdiction  in  the  vote  from  abroad, 
case.  Thus  the  confessions  present-  The  12  “nays”  included  nine  from 
ed  yesterday  were  admitted  as  evi-  ^e  Alignment,  as  well  as  Finance 
denre  on  condition  that  the  court  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  (Likud- 
would  eventually  reject  Feldman's  Liberals),  Religious  Affairs  Minister 
argument.  Zevulun  Hammer  (National  Reli- 

Vanunu  was  brought  to  the  court  gious  Party),  and  Mlnist er- wi thou t- 
under  tight  security  procedures  at  Portfolio  Yitzhak  Peretz  (Shas).  The 
7.20  a.m.  He  again  succeeded  in  “ayes*'  included  10  from  the 
throwing  off  the  helmet  which  police  Likud  as  well  as  Minister-witbout- 
forced  him  to  wear.  “He  has  be-  Portfolio  Yigael  Hurvitz  (Ometz) 
come  quite  adept  at  removing  the  and  Minister-without-Portfolio 
helmet  without  the  use  of  his  hands,  Yosef  Shapira  (NRP). 
which  were  handcuffed.”  quipped  Several  ministers  told  The  Jeru- 
Feldman.  salem  Post  that  a  mood  of  gloom  bad 

Vanunu  has  pledged  not  to  reveal  prevailed  before  and  daring  the 
any  secrets  if  the  police  agree  to  vote,  with  both  sides  grasping  the 
treat  him  “like  any  other  prisoner.”  traumatic  implications  of  scrapping 
On  the  basis  of  this  commitment,  such  a  prestige  project,  in  which  so 
Feldmaa  has  appealed  to  the  securi-  much  money  and  goodwill  had  been 
tv  authorities  to  discontinue  the  invested. 


Single  vote  dooms  the  Lavi 


na  Arbeit- Almoslino,  who  abstained 
when  all  her  party  colleagues  ganged 
up  against  her,  said  she  still  favoured 
the  project,  even  though  her  vote 
had  ensured  its  cancellation. 

The  decision  sent  tremors 
throughout  the  political  system,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  a  wave  of  accusations  and 
counter-accusations  last  night.  De¬ 
spite  some  calls  on  the  right  for  early 
elections  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Likud-led  narrow  coalition  which 
would  reverse  yesterday's  decision, 
observers  were  united  in  the  view 
that  the  decision  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  immediate  future  of  the 
national  unity  government. 

Generally,  the  Labour  Party  and 


Ministers  at  the 
heart  of  the  drama 


By  ASHER  WALLHSH 

The  cabinet  decision  yesterday  to 
close  down  the  Lavi  warplane  pro¬ 
ject.  by  a  vote  of  12  to  11.  with  one 
abstention,  highlighted  the  role 
played  in  the  drama  by  Minister- 
without-Portfolio  Moshe  Arens. 
Health  Minister  Shoshana  ArbeH- 
Almoslino  (who  abstained)  and. 
Tourism  and  Justice  Minister  Avra- 
ham  Sharir,  who  exercised  his  proxy 
vote  from  abroad. 

The  12  “nays”  included  nine  from 
the  Alignment,  as  well  as  Finance 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim  (Likud- 
Liberals),  Religious  Affairs  Minister 
Zevulun  Hammer  (National  Reli¬ 
gious  Party),  and  Minister-without- 
Portfolio  Yitzhak  Peretz  (Shas).  The 
11  “ayes”  included  10  from  the 
Likud  as  well  as  Minister-without- 
Portfolio  Yigael  Hurvitz  (Ometz) 
and  Minister-without-Portfolio 
Yosef  Sbapira  (NRP). 

Several  ministers  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  that  a  mood  of  gloom  had 
prevailed  before  and  during  the 
vote,  with  both  sides  grasping  the 
traumatic  implications  of  scrapping 
such  a  prestige  project,  in  which  so 


the  left  reacted  favourably  while  the 
right  responded  angrily,  describing 
the  step  in  terms  of  “a  national 
disgrace”  and  “capitulation  to 
American  pressure.” 

-  Actual  political  fallout  is  expected 
only  in  the  Likud,  with  doubts  over 
the  immediate  political  fate  of 
Moshe  Arens  and  the  medium-range 
future  of  Finance  Minister  Moshe 
Nissim. 

The  U.S.  expressed  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  cabinet  vote. 

“We  welcome  Israel’s  cabinet  de¬ 
cision  to  terminate  the  Lavi.  We 
recognize  this  was  a  difficult  deci¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  one  that  we  believe  will 
best  serve  Israel's  interest,”  the  Pen- 
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tight  security:  he  expressed  the  hope 
yesterday  that  they  would  do  so  “in¬ 
formally.”  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
also  appealed  to  the  court  to  order 
the  police  to  do  so. 

Feldman  described  the  State's  at¬ 
titude  towards  Vanunu  as 
“paranoid." 

Some  40  local  and  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  waited  outside  the  courtroom 
in  the  hope  that  district  court  judges 
Eliahu  Noam.  Zvi  Tal  and  Shalom 
Brenner  would  reach  a  quick  deci¬ 
sion  to  open  the  proceedings  to  the 
public.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  deci¬ 
sion.  the  reporters  spent  the  morn¬ 
ing  repeatedly  interviewing  Van¬ 
unu's  brother,  Asher,  Sunday  Times 
journalist  Peter  Hounam  (  who  has 
been  covering  Vanunu  since  his  days 
in  Australia),  and  each  other.  Van¬ 
unu's  family  were  not  allowed  to  be 
present  in  the  courtroom. 

Feldman,  who  has  asked  the  court 
to  open  parts  of  the  proceedings  to 
the  public,  said  that  the  court  had 
taken  note  of  the  immense  interest 
the  trial  bad  aroused  in  Israel  and 
around  the  world  and  that  yester¬ 
day’s  decision  by  the  judges  to  re¬ 
lease  some  details  for  publication 
gave  him  cause  for  optimism  that  his 
request  would  be  granted.  The  ses¬ 
sions  mosr  likely  to  be  open  to  the 
public,  it  is  believed,  will  be  those 
when  the  defence  calls  experts  from 
abroad  to  testify  on  the  genera!  dan¬ 
gers  and  alleged  illegality  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  current  proceedings,  which 
will  be  held  in  camera  in  any  case, 
are  expected  to  end  before  next 
Sunday.  Further  dates  for  the  trial 
have  yet  to  be  set. 


Prime  Minister  Shamir  opened  the 
meeting  by  recalling  that  he  had 
hoped  to  avoid  a  decision  by  a  nar¬ 
row  majority.  He  then  asked  De¬ 
fence  Minister  Rabin  and  Nissim  if 
they  wished  to  pnt  to  the  vote  their 
original  proposal,  which  simply  cal¬ 
led  for  a  halt  to  the  project.  They 
said  that  the  motion  tabled  by  Fore¬ 
ign  Minister  Peres  should  be  voted 
on  first. 

But  at  this  point  Peres  asked  Sba- 
(Coatbmed  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


The  two  ministers  at  the  centre  of 
yesterday's  cabinet  drama,  Sho- 
shaua  Arbefi-Almostino  and  Moshe 
Arens,  face  the  press.  (Harari,  Harati) 


•  By  MENACHEM  SHAtEV  * 
Post  Political  Reporter 
The  decision  to  scrap  the  Lavi  has 
further  exacerbated  the  strained  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  major  coali¬ 
tion  partners.  Its  effects  were  felt 
immediately  in  the  Likud,  where  re¬ 
lations  between  Herat  and  the  Lib¬ 
erals  deteriorated  and  politicians 
went  scrambling  in  the  wake  of  Min¬ 
ister-without-Portfolio  Moshe 
Are  ns’s  decision  to  resign.  Labour 
was  more  reserved,  apprehensive 
about  the  immediate  turbulence 
within  the  Israel  Aircraft  Industries 
and  the  anticipated  negative  reac¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  yes¬ 
terday's  decision  was  taken  as  a  dou¬ 
ble  edged  sword  for  both  parties: 
Labour,  led  by  Foreign  Minister 
Peres,  won  a  victory  but  may  have 
lost  some  votes.  It  gavfe  the  Likud  an 
excellent  elections  slogan  in  “La¬ 
bour  shot  down  the  Lavi”.  The  f3- 
kud  was  thrown  into  disarray  and 
Prime  Minister  Shamir's  newly-per¬ 
ceived  leadership  was  tarnished. 

•The  Likud  -  confidantes  of 
Are  ns's  and  sources  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office  said  last  night  that 
despite  the  pressures  reportedly  ex¬ 
erted  on  him,  they  believe  that 
Arens  will  indeed  resign.  Talk  of 
possible  successors,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  premature  as  Shamir  made 
clear  yesterday  that  be  would  not 
appoint  a  replacement  if  Arens  re- 

( Continued  on  P*ge  7) 


An  end  to  20  years  of  euphoria 


Yesterday  was  a  historic  day  for 
Israel.  It  brings  to  a  close  the  20 
years  of  euphoria  that  started  with 
the  victoty  in  the  Six  Day  War. For 
the  first  time,  it  has  been  admitted 
that  Israel  is  not  a  superpower  as 
some  politicians  would  have  had  us 
believe. 

The  decision  to  halt  the  Lavi  is  in 
effect  an  admission  that  Israel  can 
no  longer  hold  to  the  course  em¬ 
barked  on  after  France’s  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  imposed  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  the  the  shipment  of  arms 
to  Israel,  and  especially  of  fighter 
planes. 

Yesterday's  decision  was  a  tacit  ad¬ 
mission  that  Israel  cannot  keep  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  higher  and  higher 
standards  of  living,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  world's  highest  defence  bud¬ 
get.  It  is  also  an  admission  that  we 
cannot  produce  every  kind  of  weap¬ 
on-jet  fighter*,  tanks,  missile  boats 
and  every  type  of  sophisticated  elec¬ 


tronic  device,  the  kind  of  projects 
which  even  Europe’s  richest  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  afford  unless  they  do  so 
jointly. 

The  decision  also  amounts  to  an 
admission  that  like  most  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world  we,  too,  are  subordinate 
to  the  hegemonic  power  of  the 
U.S.  It  is  a  realization  that  we  have 
to  obey  the  Americans’  orders  just 


SHLOMOMAOZ 

as  do  the  Japanese,  the  Germans  and 
the  British,  not  to  mention  other 


It  is  an  admission  that,  having 
failed  to  convince  many  of  the 
young  generation  to  remain  in  Israel 
with  its  lower  standards  of  living 
simply  by  appealing  to  basic  Zionist 
principles,  the  Lavi  project  must  be 


scrapped  so  as  to  make  possible  a 
low  tax  burden  on  the  general  public 
and  to  aim  for  real  growth  of  our 
economy. 

This  is  is  a  climb  down  towards 
becoming  a  more  normal  nation.  It 
has  been  done  with  a  lot  of  pain,  but 
that  was  the  only  way  to  stabilize 
our  economy  for  the  long  run  and 
create  hope  for  changes  for  the 
better  for  the  next  generation  in 
Israel. 

The  unity  government's  decision 
on  the  Lavi  has  given  it  a  new  record 
of  achievement,  since  it  was  unex- 
pected.The  Lavi  decision  may  be 
the  last  blow  to  an  ego  trip  and  the 
puncturing  of  a  dream  of  becoming 
a  mini-empire.  But  it  is  a  vital  begin¬ 
ning,  the  start  of  a  struggle  against 
vested  interests  in  agriculture,  mdus- 
try  and  social  welfare: 

Beyond  that  the  Treasury  will 
have  in  the  near  future  to  re-open 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


FOND  FOR  THE  VICTIMS 
OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN 
MEXICO 

The  Central  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations  Israel-Latin 
America,  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Office  of  Israel,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Literary  Fund 
"Rosario  Castellanos,"  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Israel- 
Latin  America,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  Friendship 
Association  Israel-Mearieo  (Tel  Aviv) ;  and  with  the  support 
of  H.E.,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  Israel  and  the 
Ambassador  of  Israel  in  Mexico,  organized  the  Solidarity 
Fund  with  the  Mexican  People,  dedicated  to  help  the 
victims  of  the  earthquake  which  devastated  parts  of 
Mexico  City  and  other  places  in  that  country  in  1985. 

The  contributions  were  used  entirely  to  buy  electronic 
medical  equipment,  made  in  Israel  which  was  donated  to 
the  Juarez  Hospital  and  to  The  National  Institute  of 
Cancerology  in  Mexico  City  in  April  1987. 

Us  mission  concluded,  the  Fund  expresses  its  sincere 
thanks  to  all  the  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  and 
to  all  the  persons  who  participated  in  this  noble 

enterprise. 

Dr. McheLiba  Sr.AaronEfaan  Dr.NeWlLorch 
Director  General  Treasurer  President 


Ben  Johnson  sprints  to  new  100m.  record 

ROME  (Reuter).  -  Ben  Johnson  of  Canada  broke  the  men’s  world  100 
metres  record  when  be  clocked  9.83  seconds  at  the  World  Athletics 
Championships  here  last  night.  The  previous  record  of  9.03  was  set  by 
American  Calvin  Smith  in  Colorado  Springs,  U.S.  on  July  3, 1983. 

Sk&e  Gladsche  is  the  top  woman  sprinter,  winning  in  10.83  seconds. 
There  was  another  world  record  when  Bulgaria's  Stefba  Kosfcadinova 
broke  her  own  high  jump  record  by  lcm.,  clearing  2.09m.  (See  Sports  p.  5) 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Please  note  the  following  new  telephone  numbers  of  our 
Subscription  Offices  In  Jerusalem. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  (Dally)  02-55161 5, 551 61 7 

The  Jerusalem  Post  (International  Edition)  02-551614 

Effective  September  1, 1187 


1 987 Edinburgh  Festival  Production  In  English 
Joseph  Mundys  critically  acclaimed  hit  satire 

-rt  TURNS,  IT  BURNS” 

Written  and  directed  by  Joseph  Mundy 
with 

Israel  Mderman  (Hablmah).  Qdeoa  Shearer  (Gamed).  Bath  Hjulap 

Sept  13 -Tart*  TdAvtv,  Sept.  S5-BedulT«but,Cmtafc 
Sept.  16— KtarSwa. AmStodum:  ScpC.  <9— fromricwTSenfre 
Scot.  26-MMdOO  to&neUte  lUMu  Le'Mk,  KUrtm,  theatre  bast  office*. 
PnMhudoBaHkc:  03-5463299,03-452876  (for  griMpbOOHnss) 


tagon  spokesman,  Lt.  Commander 
John  Carman,  said. 

A  State  Department  spokesman 
commented:  “We  are  very  happy 
with  the  decision.  As  we  told  Israeli 
Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  last 
month  during  his  visit  here,  the  U.S. 
will  be  very  helpful  in  getting  Israel 
over  this  difficult  period. 

Informed  observers  believe  that 
the  cabinet  decision  mil  work  in 
Israel’s  favour  to  break  a  logjam  that 
existed  rear  ding  some  pending  milit¬ 
ary  contracts  with  the  Pentagon. 

The  staff  of  Israel  Aircraft  Indus¬ 
tries  have  reacted  furiously  to  the 
cancellation.  The  Treasury  and  the 
Defence  Ministry  will  today  begin  a 


frantic  effort  to  minimize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dismissals  at  1AI  and  at  other 
plants  connected  with  the  Lavi  pro¬ 
ject.  The  Treasury's  problem  will  be 
how  to  bridge  the  short  term  prob¬ 
lem,  when  an  undetermined  number 
of  workers  could  be  dismissed,  and 
the  more  distant  difficulties  when 
the  defence  industries  will  be  work¬ 
ing  on  new  projects  for  the  Defence 
Ministry. 

Senior  military  sources  expressed 
relief  at  the  cabinet  decision,  arguing 
that  by  scrapping  the  Lari,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  accepted  the  lDFs  pre¬ 
sentation  of  its  needs  for  a  future 
war. 

Long-term  planning  in  the  IDF 


hud  virtually  come  to  a  halt  ,t»  the 
Lavi  issue  dragged  on  and  on. 
Yesterday,  immediately  following 
the  cabinet’s  decision.  Chiel  of 
General  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Dan  Shom- 
ron.  his  deputy.  Aluf  Ehud  Barak, 
the  head  of  rhe  IDF>  Planning 
Branch.  Aluf  Dann>  Yaiom.  and  the 
Air  Force’s  next  commander.  Aiur 
Arihu  Bin-Nun  held  a  meeting  ab¬ 
out  the  immediate  implications. 

Shomron  described  the  cabinet 
decision  as  "difticulr  and  paintal  for 
everyone.  But  given  the  limits  on  our 
ability  and  our  needs  this  is  the  least 
undesirable  choice." 

While  the  senior  command  was 
happy  with  the  decision  it  was  care¬ 
ful  not  to  appear  Unrelated  in  public, 
especially  as  the  issue  h  id  become  so 
politicized  over  the  ueckenJ.  The 
IDF  dearly  did  not  want  to  create  an 
impression  that  it  was  ranged  against 
the  Likud. 


A  dejected  worker  contemplates  the  Lavi  in  its  hangar  at  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  yesterday. 

IAI  workers  up  in  arms; 
plan  to  fight  decision 


By,  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
BEN-  GURION  AIRPORT.-  The 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries  will  tomor¬ 
row  start  folding  up  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  ambitious  projects  -  in 
which  it  developed  a  fighter  aircraft 
believed  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  best 
in  the  world. 

But  workers  were  planning  dras¬ 
tic  action  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
force  the  government  to  reverse  its 
decision  and  save  the  jobs  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  top-  notch  engineers  who 
may  now  find  themselves  jobless. 


One  of  the  measures  considered 
for  today  calls  for  blocking  the  air¬ 
port’s  ranways  thereby  cutting  off 
Israel's  air  links  with  the  outside 
world. 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
has  appointed  the  Ministry's  Direc¬ 
tor-  General,  Aluf  ( res.)  David  Ivri. 
to  take  care  of  the  closure  details 
and  try  to  minimize  their  impact. 
Ivri  had  been  the  Chairman  of  the 
IATs  Board  of  Directors  and  was 
one  of  the  Lavi's  staunchest 
supporters. 

The  government  will  pay  the  LAI 


the  entire  $2G9m.  allocated  for  the 
Lavi  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Pro¬ 
jects  not  connected  with  the  Lavi 
will  not  be  affected  and  efforts  will 
be  made  to  find  alternative  jobs  for 
the  workers  engaged  in  the  Lavi 
programme 

"  All  the  Defence  Ministry's  ef¬ 
forts  are  designed  to  minimize  the 
damage  to  the  project  and  to  its 
workers,’  a  ministry  statement  said 
yesterday. 

Thus  test  flights  on  the  gleaming 
white  Lari  prototype  are  to  continue 
(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  6) 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH. 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A  WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts* 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you’ll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 

For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatever.  For  ours,  we 
offer  extremely  competitive  interest,  at 
the  best  prevailing  rates,  which  is  free 
of  all  taxes  in  Israel. 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere. worldwide 

Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So.  all 
in  all.  it’s  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers jor 
branches  today 


*  For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  USS10  billion. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 
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Our  main  tourist  centers  in  Israel  Tel-Avlv,  16  Mapu  Si .  Tel.  i03i247276.  Jerusalem.  62  King  George  Sr., 
Tel.  (02)637902/3.  Netanya,  14  Kikar  Atzmaut.  Tel  1053)43255  Haifa.  47  Atzmaut  Road.  Tei  i04j54gi  n 
Head  Office? 27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street,  Tei  Aviv,  Israel.  Tel.  103)637111 
U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Mam  Office  511  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tel.  (212)511-8500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  and  offices  Buenos  Aire's  .  Cayman  /  Curacao  •'  London  / 
Los  Angeles  /  Mexico.Miami  (2)  /  Montevideo  (2)  /  Montreal  '  Nassau  /  Punta  del  Esie  /  Rio  de  Janeiro  ' 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  Sfio  Paulo  /  Toronto 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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•For  the  latest 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 
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tome  and  foreign  newts 


Teachers  to  decide 
if  school  year  to  open 


By  LEA  LEV  A  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV .  —  The  teachers  will  de¬ 
cide  this  evening  whether  school  will 
open  tomorrow  as  scheduled. 

At  a  press  conference  here  yester¬ 
day,  Yitzhak  WeUber,  secretary- 
general  of  the  Histadrut  Teachers1 
Union,  detailed  two  of  the  demands 
the  teachers  had  raised  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Treasury  last  week. 

One  is  linkage  with  the  engineeis' 
salaries.  Treasury  officials  told  the 
reachers  they  would  get  1.95  per  cent 
as  compensation  for  increases  in  en¬ 
gineers'  salaries  over  the  last  two 
years,  WeUber  said,  but  there  wbs 
something  wrong  with  that  calcula¬ 
tion.  “The  trouble  is  that  direct  sala¬ 
ries  aren't  raised,  but  engineers,  like 
many  other  sectors,  get  car  allow¬ 
ances,  overtime  and  other  extras 
which  we  don't  get,“  he  said.  He 
would  not  say  how  much  of  a  raise 
teachers  wanted  in  order  to  cover 
erosion  of  parity  with  the  engineers. 


bat  he  said  the  Treasury’s  failure  to 
offer  an  acceptable  solution  could 
mean  school  would  not  open 
tomorrow. 

Another  issue  is  pay  for  in-service 
training.  Today  teachers  get  a  9  per 
cent  raise  after  1,344  hours  of  train¬ 
ing,  which,  WeUber  said,  was  not 
enough.  Again,  he  would  not  say 
what  amount  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  teachers. 

“We  want  to  open  school  on  time, 
and  if  we  emerge  from  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  session  with  the  feeling  that  pro* 
gress  is  being  made,  then  classes  will 
begin  as  scheduled,  ”  he  said. 

WeUber  said  classes  would  be 
more  crowded  than  ever  this  year, 
equipment  would  be  old  and  outdat¬ 
ed,  and  more  special  education  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  in  regular  classes  be¬ 
cause  of  budget  arts.  He  expressed 
the  fear  that  this  would  lead  to  in¬ 
creased  violence  and  to  other  nega¬ 
tive  phenomena  such  as  increased 
alcohol  and  drug  use. 


Arbeli  tells  prostitutes: 
We  want  to  help  you 


Four  hurt  in 
bomb  attack 
on  Arab  bus 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Masked  assailants  threw  two  pet¬ 
rol  bombs  into  an  Arab  bus  last  night 
south  of  the  West  Bank  town  of 
Jenin,  wounding  four  passengers. 

Military  sources  said  the  bus, 
travelling  from  Jifua  village  near 
RamaUah,  was  attacked  about  three 
kilometres  south  of  Jenin.  One  bomb 
exptodedjnsde.the  bus.  theseeond 
failed  to  'explode.  Passengers  who 
chased  the  assailants  discovered 
three  more  petrol  bombs  at  theScene. 
lire  assailants  escaped. 

The  wounded  were  taken  to  hospit¬ 
al  in  Jenin. 

In  downtown  RamaUah,  an  object 
believed  to  be  a  grenade  was  hurled 
at  an  IDF  car,  bat  failed  to  explode. 
Passengers  in  the  vehicle  reported 
that  an  unidentified  object  had  been 
thrown  at  the  car.  An  IDF  patrol  that 
arrived  at  the  scene  found  an  onex- 
ploded  grenade.  The  IDF  is  investi¬ 
gating. 

In  Gaza,  a  roadside  charge  was  set 
off  as  an  Israeli  car  passed  the  Sq'Tya 
neighbourhood  at  the  city1 ’s  entrance. 
There  were  no  casualties.  Security 
forces  searched  the-  area,  but  no 
arrests  were  reported. 

Daring  the  weekend,  the  IDF  set 
up  a  temporary  outpost  on  the  main 
highway  south  of  Gaza  at  the  spot 
where  a  petrol  bomb  was  hnrled  at  a 
security  forces  vehicle  last  week. 
Police  sources  say  more  than  20  pet¬ 
rol  bombs  have  been  thrown  in  the 
Gaza  Strip  in  recent  weeks,  two  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  weekend. 


Soviet  Jewry  activist 
killed  in  car  accident 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).-Alex  Kutche- 
visky,  the  son  of  Prisoner  of  Zion 
Felix  Kutchevisky,  was  buried  here 
yesterday  after  being  killed  in  a  car 
accident  on  rhe  Haifa-Hadera  high¬ 
way  over  the  weekend. 

Thirty-year-old  Alex,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  IDF.  had  not  seen  his 
parents  since  he  left  the  Soviet 
Union  eight  years  ago.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Public 
Council  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  sent  a  ca¬ 
ble  of  condolences  to  Kutchevisky's 
wife  in  Tel  Aviv. 


New  aliya  office 
planned  for  Rome 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  aliya  department  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Agency  will  soon  open  an  infor¬ 
mation  centre  in  Rome  in  order  to 
persuade  Soviet  Jews  waiting  there 
for  visas  to  the  U.S.  to  change  their 
minds  and  come  to  Israel,  aliva  de¬ 
partment  chairman  Haim  Aharon 
announced  yesterday. 

There  are  some  1 ,500  Soviet  Jews 
now  in  Rome. 

Last  month.  744  Jews  left  the  So¬ 
viet  Union;  201  came  to  Israel  and 
the  rest  left  for  other  destinations. 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
TEL  AVIV.  -  After  keeping  it  by 
her  side  during  the  cabinet  vote  on 
the  Lavi  fighter.  Health  Minister 
Shoshana  Arbeli-Almoslino  last 
night  extended  her  hand  to  the  pros¬ 
titutes  of  Tel  Baruch  beach  as  part 
of  her  campaign  to  prevent  Aids. 

In  an  unusual  visit  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  minister,  Arbeli-Almoslino 
met  the  prostitutes  at  their  well- 
known  locale  on  the  shore  north  of 
Tel  Aviv  and  Listened  as  they  can¬ 
didly  expressed  their  concerns  and 
demands. 

“I  came  here  to  see  these  girls 
who  are  standing  here  all  their  lives 
to  serve  the  people  and  to  earn  mon¬ 
ey,”  Arbeli-Ahnoslino  said  after 
hearing  one  of  the  prostitutes  ex¬ 
plain  that  she  had  no  relatives  in 
Israel,  no  security.  “They  have  to 
live;  they  have  to  eat.  They  don't 
have  families,  they  don't  have  peo¬ 
ple  who  support  them,  so  they  have 
to  support  themselves. 

“What  I  came  here  to  tell  them,'* 
she  continued,  “is  that  we  want  to 
help  them.  We  want  to  make  blood 
tests  against  Aids  and  to  see  if  they 
are  healthy  or  not  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  health.*' 

Arbeli-Almoslino  also  came  to 
see  if  they  would  cooperate  with  her 
plan  to  test  every  prostitute  twice  a 
year  for  the  Aids  virus.  “No  one 
wants  to  to  get  sick,"  said  Revital, 


DRAMA 


(Cootinaedfrompage  one)' 
mir  for  time  out  to  hold  a  faction 
consultation.  The  Alignment  minis¬ 
ters  were  oat  for  45  minutes  and, 
when  they  returned,  the  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion  resumed  and  the  vote' was  held. 

It  was  after  the  vote  and  after  the 
next  item  on  the  agenda  had  been 
completed,  that  Arens  received  per¬ 
mission  from  Shamir  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  statement  announcing  his  res¬ 
ignation. 

Arens  said:  “I  apologize  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  Lavi  issue  back  to  the  cabinet 
table  a  second  time  this  morning.  I 
assume  that  some  ministers  were 
relieved  at  the  decision  to  close  the 
Lavi  down.  But  for  many  people, 
this  decision  causes  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  even  great  pain.  It  is  a  sad 
day  today  and  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  overcome  that 
pain. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  decision 
to  cancel  the  tremendous  project, 
and  do  away  with  the  immense  tech¬ 
nological  achievement,  is  a  blow 
from  the  economic,  technological, 
Zionist  and  national  points  of  view. 

“In  our  constitutional  system  the 
rule  of  collective  responsibility  holds 
good.  Sometimes  one  opposes  a 
plan,  but  after  the  decision  has  been 
taken  the  opponent  is  just  as  re¬ 
sponsible  as  everyone  else. 

“Hence  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  be  a 
partner  to  this  decision.  I  am  not 
ready  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
this  tragic  decision,  and  I  hereby 
announce  my  intention  to  resign 
from  the  cabinet." 

As  soon  as  the  cabinet  session 
ended,  Shamir  called  all  Herut 
ministers  from  the  Likud,  including 
Arens,  into  his  bureau  in  a  bid  to 
persuade  Arens  to  retract.  All  put 
their  plea  to  him  m  forceful  lan¬ 
guage,  outstanding  among  them 
being  Housing  Minister  David  Levy, 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of 
Are  ns’s  future  rivals  for  the  pre¬ 
miership.  Arens  did  not  react  to  the 

persuasion,  but  merely  listened. 

When  he  arrived  in  his  office  in 
Shaikh  Jarrah,  Arens  received  tele¬ 
grams  and  phone  calls  from  Likud 
MKs,  members  of  the  Herut  central 
committee,  and  Israel  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustries  officials,  urging  him  to  stay 
in  the  cabinet.  One  Alignment  man. 
Economics  Minister  Gad  Ya’acobi, 
with  whom  Arens  discussed  die  Lavi 
project  several  times  in  the  past  two 
months,  also  urged  Arens  to  recon¬ 
sider. 


We  are  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  passing  of 

MAX  SPITZ  h 

our  former  Board  Chairman, 
an  outstanding  personage  and  man  of  many  parts. 

Pettours  Travel  and  Tourism  Ltd. 
Pettours  Insurance  Agencies  Ltd. 
Management  and  Staff 
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Compromise  settles 

shmitta  controversy 

Sl.S  m.this  year  and 


Radio  scientists  seek 
bilateral  cooperation 


one  of  the  prostitutes,  apparently 
vouching  for  the  rest.  “I  don't  think 
there's  a  prostitute  or  a  transsexual 
here  who  is  ready  to  be  afflicted 
with  Aids.” 

Revital,  herself  a  25-year-old 
transsexual,  said  that  all  the  prosti¬ 
tutes  at  Tel  Baruch  carried  their 
own  condoms  and  refused  any  client 
who  would  not  wear  them.  Other 
prostitutes  added  that  they  took 
care  to  be  tested  regularly,  as  more 
and  more  prospective  clients  asked 
whether  or  not  they  were  “clean.” 

The  prostitutes,  who  invited  Ar¬ 
beli-Almoslino,  said  they  were 
pleased  that  she  finally  came  to 
meet  them.  Many  crowded  around 
her,  and  at  one  point  a  disturbance 
broke  out  as  photographers  tried  to 
take  pictures  of  them.  Revital  swung 
her  purse  at  one  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  started  to  hit  and  kick  him 
before  he  put  his  cameras  down. 

The  Health  Minister  rallied  to  the 
prostitutes.  “She’s  right,  don’t  take 
pictures,”  she  said.  “I  will  make 
sure  that  they're  not  printed-” 

If  Arbeli-Almoslino  impressed 
the  prostitutes  by  her  professed 
compassion,  she  also  surprised  them 
with  her  naivete.  She  asked  the 
transsexual  if  she  had  any  children. 
Revital  blushed,  then  leaned  over  to 
the  health  minister  and  whispered 
audibly  ’  “You  didn't  know  that  I 
was  once  a  man.” 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Fast  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
The  deputy  communications 
minister  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  and  top  radio  scientists  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  India,  have 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  they 
hope  there  will  be  mOre  bilateral 
scientific  exchanges  between  their 
countries  and  Israel. 

They  were  interviewed  during  a 
reception  held  last  night  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  Misbkenot  Sha'auanim  by 
Communications/  Minister  Gad 
Ya'acobi  in  honour  of  the  22nd  trien¬ 
nial  conference  of  the  International 
Scientific  Radio  Union  (Ursi). 

Some  700  scientists,  inducting  150 
Israelis,  attended  the  seven-day  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Hilton. 
Ya'acobi  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
‘that  (he  presence  of  representatives 
of  countries  that  have  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel,  including 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  as  well  as  the  USSR.  India  and 
China,  was  a  “diplomatic  as  well  as 
professional  achievement  7’ 

The  Ursi,  said  Ya’acobi,  is  tops  in 
the  field  of  telecommunications  and 
radio  sciences,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  die  Ursi  council  who 
attended  the  conference  here  are 
advisers  to  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments. 

Feng,  of  Beijing,  who  could  riot 
give  bos  full  name,  said  that  China, 
like  other  developing  countries,  is 
happy  to  send  scientists  to  such  con¬ 
ferences  because  “we  have  a  lot  to 
learn.  We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of 
an  open  policy  regarding  science.'’ 
The  deputy  communications  minis¬ 
ter  added  that  he  would  tike  to  see 
Israeli  and  Chinese  scientists  ex- 


Then  Arens  drove  home  and  dis¬ 
connected  both  his  telephones.  As  of 
last  night,  he  bad  not  yet  written  the 
formal  letter  of  resignation  to  Sha¬ 
mir  which  takes  effect  48  hours  after 
deliveiy.  He  is  expected  back  at  his 
office  this  morning.  Politicians  who 
claim  to  know  Arens  are  split  50-50 
over  whether  he  will  finally  resign. 
Two  names  already  being  bandied 
about  as  replacements  are  former 
finance  minister  Yoram  Aridor  and 
deputy  minister  Ronni  Milo. 

Earlier,  when  the  Alignment  met  to- 
persuade  Arbeli-Almoslino  to  drop 
her  support  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Lavi  project,  Peres  told  her  that 
she  held  her  cabinet  seat  as  the 
representative  of  her  party,  and  that 
since  her  Alignment  colleagues  in 
the  cabinet  all  opposed  (he  Lavi,  she 
must  toe  the  line. 

Voices  were  raised  as  other  minis¬ 
ters  told  Arbeli-Almoslino  that  the 
Likud  had  transformed  the  Lavi  into 
a  political  issue  by  forcing  Sharir, 
who  formerly  opposed  the  Lavi,  to 
vote  for  it.  The  Alignment  must 
follow  the  same  rules,  they  told  her, 
despite  her  protests.  They  charged 
that  by  applying  unacceptable  press¬ 
ure,  Shamir  got  Sharir  to  upset  the 
precise  balance  of  12  against  12  in 
the  cabinet  on  the  Lavi. 

Finally  Ya'acobi  persuaded  every¬ 
one  that  Arbeli-Almoslino  would  be 
obeying  her  conscience  and  her  par¬ 
ty  if  she  abstained.  She  agreed  under 
protest,  and  emerged  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  to  tell  reporters  later  that 
she  supported  the  project  even' 
though  she  could  not  vote  for  it 
because  of  what  the  Likud  had  done 
with  Sharir. 

ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
adds: 

Deputy  Minister  Milo  is  likely  to 
assume  responsibility  for  Arab  af¬ 
fairs  if  Arens  indeed  resigns,  and 
Milo  is  expected  to  take  a  more 
hardline  stance  in  the  job,  sources  in 
both  Labour  and  the  Likud  said 
yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  Israeli  Arab  and 
Druse  delegations  are  expected  to 
visit  Arens’s  office  today  in  an  effort 
to  convince  him  to  stay  on  at  his 
post. 

The  delegations  will  include 
Druse  local  council  and  religious 
leaders,  Arab  local  council  heads 
and  representatives  of  Ikrit  and 
Bir’im,  whom  Arens  has  supported 
in  their  bid  to  rebuild  their  villages. 


Zvi  Malek,  70,  who  has  been  miss¬ 
ing  since  Friday  morning  at  9,  when 
be  was  last  seen  at  Ashdod’s  central 
bus-station  on  his  way  to  Bat  Yam. 
He  is  1.70  metres  tall  and  walks  with 
metal  crutches.  Anyone  who  bas 
seen  him  since  Friday  is  requested  to 
call  the  nearest  police  station. 


change  visits. 

He  was  not  surprised  what  he  had 
seen  of  Israel  on  this  first  visit,  as  he 
had  “read  about  it  and  talked  to 
colleagues.”  He  was  interested  in  its 
advances  and  in  its  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  Soviet  representative  at  the 
conference,  which  included  150  lec¬ 
tures,  was  Mark  Zhabotinsky,  who 
quickly  got  used  to  queries  about  his 
name.  Ya'acobi  was  the  only  one  of 
die  many  who  noted  that  Vladimir 
Jabotmsky,  also  of  Russian  origin, 
was  an  early  activist  in  the  Zionist 
movement.  Zhabotinsky  said  that  he 
knew  of  three  people  with  that  name 
-  Vladimir  (no  relation),  a  Russian 
athlete  named  Zhabotinsky,  and  a 
prominent  scientist  who  is,  in  fact, 
his  son. 

He  said  the  conference  was  very 
well-organized  and  on  a  high  level, 
and  hoped  that  the  Soviet  policy  of 
glasnost  would  result  in  more  scien¬ 
tific  exchanges  with  Israel. 

The  president  of  Ursi,  A.P.  Mitra 
of  New  Delhi,  said:  “Teleconference 
is  held  every  three  years,  and  last 
convened  in  Florence.  A  secret  bal¬ 
lot  was  held  and  Israel  was  selected 
as  the  next  venue.  I  thought  there 
would  be  fewer  participants  than  in 
Florence,  but  there  were  not.” 
Although  Egypt  sent  a  representa¬ 
tive,  Iraq  did  not.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Israelis  will  attend. 

Asked  about  diplomatic  relations 
between  Israel  and  India,  the  friend¬ 
ly  sounding  physicist  said  that  “it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  scien¬ 
tific  dialogue,  as  scientists  can  travel 
anywhere.”  As  for  Ursi,  “we  never 
let  politics 1  interfere  withes.”- . 


Beit  Shemesh  Engines*;  1 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved 
by  14  to  four,  with  one  abstention, 
tiie  plan  to  sell  Bat  Shemesh  En¬ 
gines  to  industrialist  Steff  Werthenn- 
er.  Cabinet  secretary  Efi  Rubinstein 
said  later  that  the  decision  to  scrap^ 
the  Lavi  would  not  affect  Wertheim¬ 
er’s  scheme  to  put  Beit  Shemesh 
back  onto  its  feet 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  said  that  Wertheimer  had 
tamed  oat  to  be  the  only  serious 
candidate  to  buy  the  plant.  In  any 
case,  Sharon  said,  despite  the 
arrangement  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  banks  to  cover  past 
deficits,  Wertheimer  was  ready  to 
risk  S5m.  of  bis  own  money  in  the 
hope  that  he  can  eventually  make 
Beit  Shemesh  Engines  profitable. 


FAMOUS  WOMEN.  -  The  Ashdod 
municipality  has  decided  to  name  ah 
streets  in  the  new  Bnild-Your-Own- 
Home  project  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  town  after  famous  women  in 
'Jewish  history. 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  mother  and  grandmother 

ILSE  HIRSCH 

The  funeral  will  be  held  today,  Monday,  August  31 , 1 987 
at  3  p.m.  at  the  Herzliya  cemetery. 

We  will  meet  at  the  cemetery  entrance. 

Shiva  at  the  Libreich  residence,  1  Manger  St 
(cor.  41  Shiomo  Hamelech),  Herzliya  P'rtuah. 

Miriam  Uebreich 
Gideon  Hlrsch 
and  families 


We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of 
our  very  dear  friend 

MAX  J.  SPITZ 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolences  to  the  family. 

Yehuda  and  Rina  Lebel 
and  Family 


Heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family. 

MAX  SPITZ  yt 


to  oav  roughly  $l-S  m.tlus  year  and 
By  ANDY  COURT  «  Sum  next  year,  topay 

For  The  Jerusalem  Post  “  *  discount  to  the  flour  millers. 

Wheat  fanners  will  paid  m  t0  Yoram  Biizovsky.  *• 

foil,  flour  mill  owners  wiU  get  a  dtf-  aaoro  S  ^  Industry  and 

count,  and  taxpayers  will  haye  to  rector  gen 

pick  up  the  ».6  m.  tab.  acOTrdmg  to  1Y^t  calculation  does  not  include 

a  compromise  agrecmenttiiattlTO  additional  handling  or  storage 

government  ministers  approved  yes-  wyj “  result  from  selling 

torday  to  resolve  the  shmitta  year  of  the  260.000-ton 

•wheat  controversy.  .  .  r  +his  year-and  import- 

The  ministers  of  finance,  agnail-  bmnpe  w°P  ™  e<£al  |Q  the  other 

tore,  and  industry  andttadeagr^  hif  ti»t  will  pot*i into  government 
that  the  country's  wheat  fannera  p 

would  receive  the  pnee  ne^oat^  si  to  yesterday’s  agree- 

it  the  begmung  of  ^  tawfcbe-  ^j,  ^  pajd  at  a  rate 


additional  wheat  despite  the  year  s  ™  season .  The  condition 

bountiful  harvest.  Sharon  was  ac-  ™  er,  is  that  the 

sraffTsaws  ssjtssffjsir 

At  the  same  time,  the  ministers  era!  weeks  ago.  _  ____  .  ^ 

agreed  that  seven  flour  mills  that  Until  now, 

have  consented  to  buy  local  wheat  i».d  onlya$160  per  ran  advaneeror 

will  receive  a  discount  price  in  onto  *ewb«tt  l^ddeliveredUo  the  gov- 
to  encourage  them  to  buy  as  much  hanasted  dehvwed  to  tnegcw 
as  possible  The  discount  is  9  per  ernment.  They tor  the  t-manoe 

centTor  S14.5  per  ton.  on  some  Munstry  is  holding  back  the  « 

iinrwn  m  130  000  tons  that  the  the  money  in  order  to  maxc  mem 
^^"buJT^^n’Lt.  payfor  any 
.  The  public  treasury  will  thus  have  of  shmitta  year  marketing  problems. 


IAI 


(Continued  from  page  one) 
for  the  time  being.  One  such  flight 
had  been  planned  for  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon  but  was  postponed  due  to  a 
technical  fault. 

At  a  press  conference  in  a  bomb 
shelter  here  yesterday,  IAI  Direc¬ 
tor-  General  Moshe  Keret  explained 
that  the  closing  procedures  would 
start  only  tomorrow  to  allow  for  dis¬ 
cussions  over  each  component.  ; 
Well  txy  to  see  which  technologies 
we  can  salvage  and  then  we’ll  make 
the  final  decisions,’  he  said. 

Keret  appeared  certain  that  some 
3,000  to  4,000  workers  would  be 
dunissed.  He  explained  that  there 
had  been  no  concrete  debate  on  the 
weapons  (he  IDF  wants  developed 
instead  of  the  Lavi  and  he  believed 
only  three  or  four  of  them  could  be 
handled  here.  Such  projects  would 
not  proride  any  immediate  solutions 
but  could  just  minimize  the  long 
term  effects,  be  said. 

The  head  of  the  IATs  Lari  pro¬ 
gramme,  Ovadia  Harari,  explained 
that  projects  start  with  a  few  dozen 
workers  and  only  two  to  three  years 
later  employ  hundreds  of  people.  ; 
It  took  ns  seven  years  to  employ 
3,500  workers  on  the  Lavi. What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  all  those  thou- 
-sandrt*- he  asked?"'  ••  ■  i~-  . : 

Tfie-fobusu^.^fb?'  the  time^be-' 
ingi.w«pe  planning -to -  causa  -disrap-  j 

'  lions' Vicar  all  'IAT  ’pltati'  frdnf  the* 
Golan  to  Beer  Sheba. 

Sheffi  said  these  actions  are 
planned  for  10a.m.  but  other 
sources  talked  of  much  earlier  ac¬ 
tion.  The  shop  committee  leaders 
are  to  meet  this  morning  shortly  af¬ 
ter  630a.m.  and  hand  out  orders 
when  the  workers  arrive  as  usual. 
.'This,  the  source  said  .would  keep 
their  plans  secret  and  deny  police 


time  for  preventive  measures. 

Yesterday  workers  twice  blocked 
the  road  to  Petah  Tikva.despiie 
some  staff  committee  appeals  not  to 
do  so.  As  some  demonstxatorsmade 
their  way  onto  the  highway  near  the 
IATs  headquarters,  a  staff  member 
appealed  through  a  police  loud¬ 
speaker:  ;  Get  off  the  road.  This  is 
just  the  begining  of  our  struggle. 
Obey  us.’ 

But  the  workers,  shouting  ; 
Peres,  son-  of-  a-bitch’  and  ;Rabin 
go  home*,  ignored  the  appeals. 

A  driver  tried  to  force  his  way 
through  and  knocked  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  down.  The  others  pounced  on 
the  car,  slammed  their  fists  on  its 
roof.  Someone  smashed  the  front 
windshield.  Another,  with  a  well- 
aimed  kick,  broke  the  rear  lights. 
However  a  staff  committee  member 
placed  himself  between  the  demon¬ 
strators  and  the  driver  sped  away. 

The  staff  committee  finally  con¬ 
vinced  the  workers  to  disperse  and 
attend  the  workers-  council  meet¬ 
ing.  But  that  broke  up  quickly  when 
members  decided  to  block  the  road 
as  well.  They  scattered  nails  across 
it.  blocking  traffic  as  scores .  of 
Egged  buses  came  to  drive  the 
workers  home.  That  roadblock  was 
also  opened  and  foe  shpp  ctpiBffttee 
resumed  its  deliberation*. 

Asked  later  whether  he  believed 
such  action  could  reverse  the  cabi¬ 
net's  decision,  Sheffi  said  ;  that's 
apparently  tire  way  things  go  in  this 
country.  We  thought  our  demands 
would  be  met  if  we  behaved  like 
good  kids  -but  tins  is  life.  If  we  can’t 
get  it  that  way  -we  will  get  it  by 
force.  What  have  we  got  to  lose?  Sit 
in  jail?.  Even  the  biggest  optimists 
talk  of  the  dismissal  of  2,000 
workerws.’ 


On  the  thirtieth  day  since  the  passing 
of  our  beloved 


PAOLO  CASTELNUOVO  «rr 


we  will  conduct  a  graveside  memorial  service 
on  Thursday,  September  3, 1987  at  4:30  p.m. 
at  the  Ola  Rehovot  Cemetery. 


The  Family 


The  World  “  Joint”  Family 

shares  the  profound  grief  of 

Shaike  Dan 

a  devoted  friend  ever  since  the  period  of 
the  Second  World  War,  on  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife 


EVA  r 


Heinz  Eppler 

President 


Ralph  1.  Goldman 

World  General  Director 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  passing  of 
our  dear 

FINY  LEITERSDORF 

we  will  pay  homage  at  the  graveside 
at  the  Kfar  Shmaiyahu  cemetery 
at3  f>.m.  on  Wednesday,  September  2, 1 987. 


The  Family 


We  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of  our  darting 
mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother 

BECKY  LQWENSTEIN 

of  South  Africa 

Hone,  Rose, 
grandchildren  and 
graet-grandchildran 


Kfar  Hamaccabia 
Bowling  Club 
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Aquino  says  coup  leaders  tried 
to  assassinate  her  and  her  family 


MANILA  (AFP)  -  President  Corazon  Aquino 
yesterday  said  the  leaders,  of  Friday’s  failed  coop 
planned  to  assassinate  her-and  her  family,  white 
Armed  Forces  Chief  Ramos  wanted  there  could 
still  be  “desperate  efforts'*  by  the  rebels  still  at 
large  to  launch  further  attacks,  t* 

“The  aim  of  die  rebels. -was  dearly  to  kffl  the 
President  and  her  fondly,”  Aquino  told  a  small 
audience  of  security  officials  and  about  a  dozen 
foreign  diplomats  led  by  CJ.S.  Ambassador  Nicho¬ 
las  Platt. 

A  paramilitary  constabulary  spokesman  here- 
said  that  roadblocks  were  still  in  place  yesterday 
blocking  the  northern  approach  to  Manila  and 
that  checkpoints  bad  been  set  up  sooth  of  the 
capital. 

Speaking  on  National  Heroes'  Day  at  a  heavily- 
guarded  cemetery  inside  suburban  Fort  Bonafo- 
do,  Aquino  paid  tribute  to  General  Fidel  Ramos 
for  crushing  the  mutiny  and  to  those  who  died 
defending  ter. 

Military  spokesmen  and  health  officials  on 
Friday  had  given  death  tolls  totalling  at  least  55 
people  in  the  fighting.  But  a  military  spokesman 
yesterday  said  that  only  21  people  had  died  in 
Manila  and  109  were  wounded. 

-  The- dead  included  13  government  troops,  six 
rebel  soldiers  and  two  civilians. 

The  President  awarded  medals  at  a  hospital 
near  Camp  Aguinaldo  armed  forces  headquarters 
to  63  wounded  soldiers.  Presidential  spokesman 
Teodoio  Bexrigno  said  most  of  the  soldiers  told  the 


52-year-old  President  “that  they  were  doing  their 
duty." 

“Security  operations  are  under  way  for  the 
remaining  members  of  the  coup  attempt,”  a 


Coup  leader  Gregorio  Honasan  has  not  been 
traced  «nce  he  fled  as  government  troops  gained 
the  upper  hand  in  the  battle  for  flic  armed  forces 
general  headquarters  in  Camp  Aguinaldo  Friday. 

Some  200  rebels  also  fled.  Camp  Olivas,  a 
regional  military  headquarters  north  of  here,  early 
Saturday  just  30  minutes  before  government 
troops  arrived,  according  to  a  camp  spokesman. 

Gen.  Ramos  called  on  his  men  to  “rally  to  the 
flag  and  dose  our  ranks.”  He  acknowledged  that 
the  military  had  some  legitimate  grievances,  but 
said,  “We  shall  not  use  illegal  means  as  the  rebels 
did  to  force  a  decision.” 

Opposition  leader  Juan  Ponce  Emile  broke  his 
silence  on  the  coup  attempt  yesterday  to  deny 
accusations  that  he  had  been  behind  it.  But  he 
refused  to  pass  judgement  on  Col.  Honasan,  his 
former  right-hand  man. 

Enrile  said  the  rebel  officer,  who  was  his  chief  of 
security  when  he  was  Defence  Minister,  “never 
consulted  me”-  on  the  plan  to  take  over  the 
government. .-  - 

Enrile  sounded  defensive  during  a  call-in  forum 
onDZRH  radio  as  caller  after  caller  insinuated  he 
had  played  a  role  in  the  most  serious  attempt  to 
date  to  topple  the  18-month-old  Aquino  govern¬ 
ment. 


Explaining  his  silence,  he  said,  “I  did  not  want 
to  be  favouring  one  side  or  the  other... I  wanted  to 
stay  in  a  neutral  position. " 

Emile  was  fired  as  Defence  Minister  by  Aquino 
in  November  after  he  was  linked  to  another 
Hooasan-led  coup  plot. 

One  cabinet  member  who  requested  anonymity 
dismissed  Emile’s  denials  of  involvement  in  die 
latest  coup,  saying  it  “Would  not  have  proceeded 
without  bis  knowledge  or  his  participation.” 

Afore  than  7 00  rebels  who  surrendered  or  were 
captured  were  being  held  yesterday  aboard  a 
naval  vessel  in  Manila  Bay  awaiting  court-martial 
proceedings. 

Eye-witnesses  to  the  fighting  disputed  official 
casualty  figures  and  said  civilian  casualties  were 
much  higher  than  two.  Health  Secretary  Alfredo 
Bengzon  said  yesterday  that  287  people  had  been 
admitted  to  hospital  Friday,  23  of  whom  had  since 
died.  It  was  not  immediately  clear  if  the  deaths 
including  military  personnel. 

At  the  ceremony  at  Fort  Bonafodo  army  head¬ 
quarters  to  mark  national  heroes'  day,  Aquino 
said  she  and  Gen.  Ramos’  had  taught  the 
mutineers  a  “bitter  lesson”  and  warned,  “we  shall 
teach  them  again  if  they  want  it.” 

The  President,  whose  son  Benigno  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  attack  on  her  palace,  said  her  presidential 
guards,  “fought  with  the  courage  and  ferocity  of 
tigers.”  Her  guards  were  prepared  because  they 
had  received  “intelligence  of  the  coup.”  She  did 
not  elaborate. 


Iraqi  warplanes  again  pound  Iran 

U.S.  boosts  naval  escort  for  tankers 


BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  -  Six  U.S. 
warships  with  crews  at  battle  stations 
shepherded  Kuwaiti  tankers  into  the 
Gulf  yesterday  as  Iraqi  warplanes  hit 
Iran’s  offshore  oil  installations  for 
the  second  successive  day. 

The  U.S.  escort,  die  strongest 
display  of  fire-power  since  Washing¬ 
ton  began  convoy  operations  last 
month,  was  a  clear  show  of  force  in 
the  face  of  possible  Iranian  retalia¬ 
tion  for  Iraq's  raids,  diplomats  In  the 
region  said. 

‘T  find  it  difficult  to  believe  Iran 
will  not  retaliate  somehow,”  said 
one  Western  diplomat.  “But  this 
convoy  has  got  double  the -fire¬ 
power  of  earlier  escort  runs.” 

Gulf-based  shipping  sources  said 
the  U.S.  warships  and  two  Kuwaiti 
tankers  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
slipped  through  the  narrow  strait  of 
Hormuz  into  the  Gulf  at  dawn. 


Three  hours  earlier,  a  wave  of 
Iraqi  jets  struck  Iran’s  Kharg  Island 
(til  terminal  800km.  further  north  in 
the  Gulf. 

The  raid  was  the  second  in  24 
hours  after  Baghdad  broke  a  45-day 
moratorium  on  atrarW  against  Ira¬ 
nian  offshore  ail  rwha ng 

fears  that  the  "tanker  war”  would 
flare  up  again. 

In  a  letter  to  UN  Secretary- 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar, 
Iran’s  Foreign  Minister  left  no  doubt 
retaliation  was”  on  the  cards  and 
hinted  it  could  include  raids  on  Iraq’s 
allies. 

“No  doubt  Iran  wifi"  sot  leave 
these  attacks  unanswered  and  Iran’s 
retaliation... may  also  iiycTmto  facili¬ 
ties  which  equip  Iraq  and  beef  up  its 
war  machine,”  Ali  Akbar  Velayati 
said.  v  . 

The  contents  of  the  letter,  written 


after  Saturday’s  Iraqi  attacks,  were 
reported  by  ban’s  national  news 
agency,  Ima. 

As  the  fourth  U.S.  convoy,  sailed 
up  the  Gulf  en  route  to  Kuwait, 
helicopter  gunships  threw  a  protec¬ 
tive  cordon  around  die  two  Kuwaiti 
tankers,  the  Surf  Oty  and  Che¬ 
sapeake  Gty. 

Earlier  convoys  were  guarded  by 
three  or  at  most  four  U.S.  warships, 
but  one  diplomat  said:  “Iraq  appears 
■to  have  started  a  concerted  campa¬ 
ign  against  Iran’s  oil  exports.  That 
speus  danger  for  the  convoy  and 
Washington  is  taking  no  chances.” 

Diplomats  regarded  Iraq’s  re¬ 
newed  attacks  on  Iran’s  oil  lifeline  as 
an  inevitable  reaction  to  Teheran’s 
refusal  to  accept  or  reject  the  UN 
Security  Council's  demand  on  July 
20  for  an  immediate  ceasefire  in  the 
Gulf  war. 


Actor  Lee  Marvin,  shown  in 
this  May  1965  filer  from  the 
film  Cat  Ballou,  for  which  he 
won  an  Oscar  for  best  actor, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Tuc¬ 
son  on  Saturday.  Marvin,  63, 
also  starred  in  such  films  as 
The  Professionals,  The  Dirty 
Dozen  and  Hell  in  the  Pacific. 

(Reuter) 


Madonna  in  French  political  row 


EARIS  (AFP).  -  Fifty-two  people 
were  taken  to  iKJspjtal^induding^jne. 
w^m^n  w #^j?*asfiumt,! 
an-opemag-,  concert  by  Anier-j 
-ican-pop  star  Madonna  in  front  of 
130,000  people  at  a  park  near  here 
on  Saturday  night.  Red  Cross  medic¬ 
al  officials  Said. 

Madonna  was  later  at  the  centre  of 
a  domestic  political  row  after  French. 
Culture  Minster  Francois  Leotard, 
launched  an  implicit  attack  on  Prime 
Minister  Jacques  Chirac  for  flirting 
with  the  youth  vote  by  being  seen 
with  Madonna. 

The  130,000  attendance  at 
Sceaux,  in  foe  southern  suburbs  of 
Paris,  was  a  record  for  a  concert  in 
France,  local  officials  said.  , 


The  Red  Cross  affidalssaid  that  in 
all  more  jfamJL,Q00  fans  were  given 
-somfrland-efeireatment  aHhe-site  or- 
in hqspi^l,, n •  »•; ...... „-i  , 

The  mayor  of  Sceaux  only  allowed 
file  conceit  to  go  ahead  after  Chirac 
intervened  at  the  request  of  his 
daughter,  Claude. 

Chirac’s  wife  and  daughter 
attended  the  concert  along  with 
three  government  ministers  and  a 
senior  member  of  Chirac’s  conserva¬ 
tive  RPR  party. 

Chirac  held  a  widely  publicised 
meeting  with  the  American  singer  on 
Friday  at  the  Paris  Gty  Hall.  Bat 
Leotard  complained  yesterday 
saying  that  Madonna’s  visit  to 
Fiance  “should  not  be  exploited  for 
other  than  musical  reasons.” 


Rally  commemorates  imam 


BAALBECK  (Renter).  -  Green- 
clad  miHriamen  and  big  crowds  mar¬ 
ched  yesterday  in  memory  of  Imam 
Musa  Sadr,  the  vanished  leader  who 
began  the  mobilization  of  Lebanon’s 
Shi’ite  Moslems  two  decades  ago. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  para¬ 
ded  through  Baalbeck,  once  famed 
for  dance  and  music  festivals  in  the 
grear  Roman  temple  ruins  and  now  a 
fortress  for  Sbfite  radicals  and  Ira¬ 
nian  Revolutionary  Guards. 

Several  thousands  unarmed  fight¬ 


ers  of  the  Amal  militia  founded  by 
Sadr  took  part  in  the  march.  It  was 
enlivened  by  horsemen  in  national 
costume  and  escorted  by  fire  en¬ 
gines,  jeep-mounted  mnehmeguns 
and  100  gunmen  for  security. 

Sadr,  an  Iraman-bom  cleric  who 
became  hugely  popular  among 
Lebanese  Stri’ites,  was  last  reported 
seen  in  August  1978  with  two  com¬ 
panions  dining  an  official  visit  to 
Libya.  ' 


FOREIGN 
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Italian  gov’t  rejects 
prison  rebels’  demands 

ROME  (AFP);  -The  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  announced  yesterday  It  had 
rejected  all  demands  made  by  rebel¬ 
lious  prisoners  at  Orto  Azzurro  jail 
on  Elba,  which  could  enable  them  to 


The  position  was  announced  in  a 
communique  issued  at  the  end  of  a 
four-hour  meeting  here  of  a  so- 
called  “crisis  committee,”  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Goria. 

However,  the  communique  said, 
the  panel  said  it  discussed  a  “hypoth¬ 
esis”  under  which  die  mutineers 
could  be  granted  “certain  benefits” 
under  the  penal  code,  if  they  re¬ 
leased  their  hostages.  There  were  no 
immediate  further  details. 

Pakistani  oppositionist 
in  Kabul  ‘peace  mission’ 

ISLAMABAD  (AFP).  -  A  Pakista¬ 
ni  opposition  leader,  retired  air  mar¬ 
shal  Asgbar  Khan,  has  arrived,  in 
-HKabtil  on -a  self-sponsored  -peace, 
1  mission  to  Afghanistan,  Radjp, 
Kabul  said  yesterday. -i  ■  _  w-  -  • 

The  former  Pakistan  air  force 
chief  who  is  also  head  of  the  centrist 
Tehreek-I-Istiqlal  Party  (TIP),  was 
met  in  Kabul  by  senior  Afghan  offi¬ 
cials,  the  radio  said  in  a  report  moni¬ 
tored  here. 

Asgbar  Khan  has  backed  Kabul’s 
calls  for  direct  talks  with  Pakistan  to 
seek  a  settlement  to  the  presence  of 
an  estimated  115,000  Soviet  troops 
in  Afghanistan. 

Saudis  tighten  security 
following  Mecca  riots 

DAMMAM,  Saudi  Arabia  (Reuter). 
-  Saudi  Arabia  tightened  security  in 
its  eastern  province,  heart  of  its  cal 
industry  and  home  of  most  of  its 
Shi’ite  Moslem  minority,  after  last 
month’s  riots  in  Mecca,  the  pro¬ 
vince’s  governor  said  yesterday. 

“This  area  would  be  the  first 
target,”  Prince  Mohammed  Bin 
Fahd  told  reporters,  citing  the  (til 
fields  as  the  main  concern.  “We  are 
trying  our  best  to  protect  them.” 

He  said  extra  security  measures 
were  taken  after  the  July  31  violence 
in  Mecca  in  which  hundreds  of  Mos¬ 
lem  pilgrims  died,  most  of  them 
Iranians.  He  gave  no  details. 


U.S.  may  yet  avoid  disaster  in  the  Gulf 


By  PATRICK  BROGAN 
WASHINGTON.  -  Can  it  be  that 
the  U.S.  Navy  wilt  be  able  to  sail  up 
and  d^wn  the  Gulf  escorting  tankers 
for  ti1  i  next  few  months,  without 
challenge  from  anyone,  and  then 
declare  victory  and  sail  home?  Since 
the  first  tanker  on  thefirst  convoy  hit 
a  mine,  there  have  been  no  serious 
incidents  at  all.  Scaring  off  a'Ompie 
of  dhows  hardly  counts  -  and  the 
Iranians  have  steered  dear. ' 

It's  a  delicious  prospect  for  a  bat¬ 
tered  administration,  which  was 
seriously  concerned  that  it  had  got 
itself  into  another  no-win  situation. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with'  tins 
moment  of  hope  is  that  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  contmued^good 
behaviour  of  the  Iranians  and  Iraqfc. 
And  who  can  seriously  expect  the 
followers  of  the  Ayatollah  to  keep 
quiet  indefinitely? 

In  fact,  the  deal  is  that  Iran  will  lay 

off  the  Americans  so  long  as  Iraq 
lays  off  Iranian  shipping.  That  is,  if 
Iraq  doesn't  resume  shooting  up  Ira¬ 


nian  tankers  and  oil  terminals,  Iran 
will  leave  the  American  convoys 
alone. 

That’s  not  si  favour  they’re  doing 
the  U.S.  If  they  can  export  their  (til 
freely,  they  can  afford  to  keep  the 
war  with  Iraq  going  forever  and  a 
day,  assured  that  sooner  or  later  \ 
their  greater  numbers  and  fanaticism 
wQl  overthrow  the  Iraqi  defences 
and  clear  the  way  to  Baghdad. 

So  the  administration's  hope  for  a 
peaceful  autumn  depends  on  the 
moderation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Guards,  who  may  or  may  not  do 
what  the  Teheran  government  tefls 
them,  and  the  continued  restraint  of 
Iraq.  That  must  be  very  restrained, 
because  laying  off  attacks  on  Iranian 
shipping  means  renouncing  one  of  its 
most  effective  weapons. 

Why  is  Iraq  so  moderate?  Presum¬ 
ably  because  of  American  pressure. 
The  last  time  the  Baghdad  high  com¬ 
mand  sent  a  Mirage  on  patrol  down 
the  Gulf,  it  shot  up  the  first  ship  it 
saw,  whKfr  happened  to  be  the  USS 
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Stark  -  34  American  sailors  killed. 
The  U.S.  has  been  very  firm  with 
Baghdad  ever  since.  Iraq  needs 
American  support:  it  can’t  rely  on 
the  Russians,  who  have  just  signed  a 
major  trade  agreement  with  Iran, 
and  are  dearly  hedging  their  bets.  So 
America  can  probably  keep  Iraqi 
jets  attacking  ground  targets,  not 
naval  ones,  for  the  time  being. 

“The  time  being”  means  as  long  as 
the  stalemate  on  the  ground  con¬ 
tinues.  Iran  has  not  mounted  a  major 
offensive  since  its  armies  crossed  the 
river  and  were  repulsed  in  front  of 
Basra.  But  they  are  rearming,  using 
their  ctil  money  to  pay  for  arms 
imports  from  Korea  (North  and 
South),  China.  India  and  South 
America  -  and,  clandestinely,  from 
Europe,  too.  In  due  course,  they  will 
attack  again,  and  then  Iraq  will  be 
faced  with  the  crucial  dilemma.  To 
relieve  pressure  on  the  front,  its 
armed  forces  will  propose  attacking 
the  Iranian  oil  terminals  on  Kharg 
Island  again. 

.The  U.S.  win  tty  to  keep  the 
oil-war  truce  in  effect,  but  the  Penta¬ 
gon  is  taking  no  chances.  If  it  doesn’t 
work,  the  navy  win  rely ‘on  the 
dissuasive  force  of  an  immense  fleet. 
There  will  be  two  aircraft  carriers, 
one  battleship,  one  helicopter  car¬ 
rier,  and  a  host  of  cnnseis,  des¬ 
troyers  and  frigates  and  all  their 
attendant  planes  to  deter  attack. 

The  Gulf  Arabs,  Saudis,  Kuwaitis 
and  the  emirates,  have  at  last  bowed 
to  the  inevitable  and  agreed  to  aflow 
the  Americans  to  use  their  bases  for 
their  planes.  F-i4s  from  the  camera 
outside  the  Gulf  can  refuel  in 


Kuwait.  In  fact,  they  can  probably 
|  be  based  full  time  in  Kuwait  for  the 
1  duration,  so  long  as  their  presence  is 
not  too  formally  announced.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  now  equally  helpful, 
though  equally  discreet. 

It  was  inevitable:  Kuwait  wants 
.  the  U.S.  to  reflag  some  more  of  its 
"  tankers  and  to  protect  all  of  them 
and  could  hardly  expect  the  U.S.  to 
agree  if  it  refused  to  make  its  air 
bases  available.  The  Saudis  could 
hardly  expect  the  U.S.  to  guarantee 
their  safety  if  they  did  not  contribute 
their  own  air  force  to  the  common 
defence. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
improved  its  act.  One  of  the  oldest 
techniques  of  war  is  tactical  surprise. 
The  navy  no  longer  announces  what 
it  is  doing,  allowing  Iranian  gunboats 
all  the  time  needed  to  plant  their 
mines.  Instead,  it  slips  the  convoys  in 
and  out  of  Kuwait  at  unpredictable 
moments,  without  telling  anyone. 
For  once,  the  Americans  are  keep¬ 
ing  the  Iranians  guessing,  a  reversal 
of  the  usual  order  of  events. 

A  sort  of  fragile  equilibrium  has 
been  established.  The  U.S.  Navy  is 
there  in  force,  aided,  by  British, 
French  and  other  friendly  navies, 
but  does  not  flaunt  its  power,  does 
not  antagonize  the  Iranians.  Iran 
seems  to  be  playing  along.  ’ 

Can  it  last?  Is  it  possible -that  we  - 
wfll  get  through  the  year  without  an 
attack  of  any  sort  on  an  American 
ship?  Put  the  question  baldly  and  the 
answer  must  be  that  it's  improbable. 
They  maybe  hopeful  in  Washington, 
but  they  should  also  be  realistic. 

(London  Observer  Sente) 


Villagers  ferry  their  cattle  to  safety  yesterday  after  devastating 
floods  swept  Siraiganj  district  in  northern  Bangladesh.  Officials 
say  the  floods,  the  worst  in  40  years,  have  killed  more  than  700 
people  and  left  millions  homeless.  (Reuter) 


Retrieved  ghetto  opened 
to  public  in  Frankfurt 


FRANKFURT  (Reuter).  -  Protes¬ 
ters  who  stormed  the  remains  of  a 
medieval  Jewish  ghetto  to  stop  bull¬ 
dozers  excavating  the  site  for  rede¬ 
velopment,  put  the  site  on  public 
display  yesterday. 

Sunday  afternoon  strollers  wan¬ 
dered  around,  peering  at  founda¬ 
tions  of  old  houses,  after  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  demonstrators  who 
took  over  the  site  over  the  weekend, 
sawed  a  hole  in  the  wooden  peri¬ 
meter  fence  tb  form  a  makeshift 
entrance. 

Police  stood  by  but  did  not  inter¬ 
vene  as  passers-by  looked  around 
the  site  and  other  protesters  painted 
tiie  fence  with  slogans  and  pictures. 

The  city  of  Frankfurt  is  building  a 


new  customer  service  centre  for  the 
municipal  electricity  and  gas  works 
on  the  Boemerplatz  site,  where  a 
synagogue  stood  until  the  Nazis  des¬ 
troyed  it  in  November  1938.  City 
authorities  had  planned  to  incorpor- 
arte  some  of  the  ghetto  remains  into 
the  foyer  of  the  new  building  and  set 
up  a  small  museum. 

Frankfurt’s  once-flourishing  Jew¬ 
ish  community,  which  inducted  the 
Rothschild  family,  was  virtually 
wiped  out  by  the  Nazis. 

But  the  protesters  say  further  im¬ 
portant  discoveries,  including  a 
ritual  bath,  have  been  made  since 
the  work  started  and  they  want  the 
whole  site  preserved. 

The  protesters  said  they  would 
camp  out  on  the  site  last  night. 


Indian  police  catch  top  Sikh  extremist 


NEW  DELHI  (Reuter).  -  Indian 
police  said  yesterday  they  had  cap- . 
tured  the  prime  suspect  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  general  who  commanded 
the  army  assault  on  the  Sikh  Golden 
Temple  in  1984. 

Police  told  reporters  that  Harjin- 
der  Singh,  known  as  Jinda  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  police  as  Sikh  “public 
enemy  number  one,”  was  wounded 
in  the  kg  in  an  exchange  of  fire  before 


his  capture  in  an  area  of  Old  Delhi. 

Jinda,  aged  about  30,  is  suspected 
of  killing  just  over  a  year  ago  Gen. 
Anm  Vaidya,  who  commanded  the 
1984  army  assault  on  the  Golden 
Temple  of  Amritsar,  the  holiest 
shrine  of  the  Sikh  religion. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  was 
assassinated  by  her  Sikh  bodyguards 
later  that  same  year,  sparking  an 
anti-Sikh  bloodbath. 


S.  Africa’s 
biggest 
strike  is 
settled 


JOHANNESBURG.  -  South  Afri¬ 
ca’s  biggest  strike,  a  massive  walkout 
by  black  miners,  was  called  off 
yesterday  three  weeks  after  it  began, 
as  the  National  Union  of  Minewor- 
kers  (NUM)  agreed  to  accept  a  pay 
settlement  it  had  previously  re¬ 
jected. 

The  announcement  that  the  strike 
on  the  country's  major  gold  and  coal 
mines  had  been  called  off  came  after 
a  three-hour  meeting  between  the 
NUM  and  the  Chamber  of  Mines, 
representing  the  six  major  mining 
houses. 

But  NUM  general  secretary  Cyril 
Ramaphosa  refused  to  admit  defeat. 
He  said  at  a  press  conference  here 
that  the  union  had  emerged  streng¬ 
thened  by  experience  in  the  strike  -  a 
“dress  rehearsal”  for  stronger  action 
in  1988. 

Jay  Naidoo,  secretary-general  of 
the  giant  Congress  of  South  African 
Trade  Unions  (Cosatu),  of  which  the 
NUM  is  a  part,  said,  “we  will  use  the 
struggles  of  this  year  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  victory  in  1988.  ” 

The  union  accepted  the  chamber's 
pay  offer,  implemented  on  July  1, 
for  pay  increases  ranging  between  IS 
and  23.4  per  cent.  The  union's  last 
stand  had  demanded  27  per  cent. 

The  strike  claimed  the  lives  of  10 
miners,  and  left  more  than  340  in¬ 
jured  and  a  further  300  arrested.  It 
was  characterized  by  claims  and 
counter-claims  of  violence.  The 
chamber  accused  the  strikers  of  in¬ 
timidation  to  enforce  the  strike,  and 
the  NUM  said  management  had 
used  force  to  quell  it. 

Up  to  40,000  miners  were  dismis¬ 
sed  during  the  strike,  most  of  them 
over  the  past  four  days  and  most  on 
mines  owned  by  Anglo  American, 
which  employed*  about  80  per  cent  of 
tile  strikers.  The  dismissals  clearly 
shook  the  NUM. 

Anglo-American  chief  negotiator 
Bobby  Godsell  said  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  later  that  the  dismissed  workers 
would  be  re-employed  “wherever 
possible.”  But  he  said  6,000 jobs  had 
been  lost  with  the  dosing  of  two 
shafts,  and  that  there  would  be  some 
rationalizations. 

The  strike  over  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  has  developed  into  the  big¬ 
gest  trial  of  strength  between  white- 
led  industry  and  black  labour  in 
racially-divided  South  Africa. 


Mauritians  begin  voting 
for  new  parliament 

PORT  LOUIS  (AFP)-  -  Mauritians 
began  voting  yesterday  to  elect  a 
new  70-seat  Legislative  Assembly 
among  359  candidates  standing 
either  independently  or  representing 
one  of  the  35  registered  political 
parties. 

But  only  candidates  from  the  two 
chief  rival  coalitions,  the  Alliance 
backing  Prime  Minister  Anerood 
Jugnauth  and  the  Opposition  Union 
of  Prem  Nababsingh  which  is  repu¬ 
tedly  more  to  the  left,  stood  real 
chances. 


We’re  Showing  Off 

at  the 

Dan  Tel-Aviv. 
And 

You’re  Invited! 


We  are  so  proud  of  our  new 
King  David  Wing 
that  we  want  to  show  it  off. 

To  everybody.  The  rooms,  the  suites, 
the  private  lounge-everything. 
Believe  us.  They're  worth  seeing. 
So  please  join  us  any  day 
(except  Friday  &  Saturday) 
between 

5:00  p.m.  and  7:00  pm, 
and  let  us  show  you  around. 

A  light  refreshment 
will  be  served. 

Please  contact  Nadia 
at  the  King  David  Wing. 


The  Kins  David  Wing 
BY  FAR, 

THE  BEST  ROOMS  IN  TOWN. 

Dan  Td-Avlv,  99  Hayarkon  Sheet,  Telephone:  (03)241  111. 
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Technology  learned 
in  Lavi  project 
won‘t  go  to  waste 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  technology  acquired  during 
the  development  of  the  Lavi  will  not 
go  completely  to  waste  despite  yes¬ 
terday's  cabinet  decision  to  scrap 
production  of  the  fighter  jet. 

This  is  the  newest  and  most  signif¬ 
icant  element  in  Vice  Premier  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres's  plan  for  cancelling  the 
project,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
cabinet. 

The  plan  would  have  engineers 
develop  technologies  for  future  air¬ 
craft,  both  Israeli  and  American, 
based  on  the  know-how  obtained 
through  the  work  on  the  Lavi. 

■  This  condition  appears  to  provide 
an  answer  to  one  of  the  dilemmas 
concerning  the  Lavi  cancellation  — 
how  to  preserve  the  technological 
gains  made  so  far.  The  Lavi's  de¬ 
fenders  argued  that  most  of  these 
gains  would  go  down  the  drain  if  the 
project  were  cancelled. 

But  the  Lavi's  critics  countered 
that  it  did  not  make  sense  to  spend 
an  extra  $1.2b.-  $1.3  b.  to  complete 
development  of  the  Lavi,  because 
once  the  initial  100  planes  were  built 
there  would  be  no  money  for  any 
others.  Thus,  Israel  would-  not  be 
able  to  benefit  fully  from  the  infra¬ 
structure  and  knowhow  already  ac¬ 
quired. 

Now,  the  technology  already  ac¬ 
quired  is  to  be  retained,  albeit  at  an 
undisclosed  cost. 

The  cabinet  decision  also  means 
that  the  millions  of  dollars  now  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  Lavi  mil  be  freed  for 
other  projects,  which  the  army  con¬ 
siders  more  important  for  winning  a 
future  war.  According  to  Economics 
Minister  Gad  Ya’acobi,  Israel  mil 
save  $350m.  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  S250m.  in  the  following  year 
and  $40Gm.  every  year  thereafter. 

These  are  the  savings  anticipated 
after  payir,;  compensation  for  can¬ 
celling  the  Lavi  contracts,  Ya’acobi 
noted  last  week. 

A  new  remote-controlled  plane  is 
one  of  the  IDF  projects  expected  to 
benefit  from  the  newly  available 
cash. 

Israel  Aircraft  Industries  already 
has  been  building  small  drones,  but 
experts  bave  said  that  in  the  future, 
remote  control  fighter  planes  will 
assume  an  even  greater  role  on  the 
battlefield,  performing  tasks  under 
pressures  that  human  pilots  could 
not  endure. 

More  immediately,  the  savings  on 
die  Lavi  can  also  be  applied  to  up¬ 
grading  the  Air  Force’s  Phantom  jet 
fighters.  The  prototype-  of  the-  Air 
Force’s  Phantom . 2,1X10  flew. from 
Tel  Nof  on  August  11,  after  three 
years  of  research  and  development. 
The  new  plane  has  more  accurate 
navigation  and  weapons  delivery 
systems,  and  other  features  de¬ 
signed -to  improve  its  stability  arid 
maneuverability.  Other  projects  to 
which  the  Lavi  savings  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  are  classifLA  But  the  bottom 
line  is  that  Israel  should  be  able  to 
use  its  scarce  resources  to  develop. 
locally  weapons  that  do  not  exist 
elsewhere  or  that  even  friends  will 


not  sell  it.  Meanwhile,  Israel  can 
buy  items  available  off  the  shelf 
abroad,  mostly  paid  for  with  U.S. 
aid. 

By  investing  the  money  formerly 
set  aside  for  the  Lavi  in  a  variety  of 
other  projects,  the  relative  cost  of 
failure  in  any  individual  endeavour 
will  be  lowered. 

Q early,  IAI  will  suffer  from  the 
Lavi’s  cancellation.  Instead  of  get¬ 
ting  $200m.  or  more  a  year  in  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  for  continued 
work  on  the  Lavi.it  will  receive  only 
$100m.for  a  variety  of  other  pro¬ 
jects.  If  other  plans  and  orders  do 
not  materialize,  IAI  will  bave  to  .foe 
between  3,000  and  4,000  workers 
over  tbe  next  few  years. ; 

Yet,  as  Defence  Minister  Rabin 
pointed  out  last  week,  dismissals  are 
already  going  on  throughout  the  de¬ 
fence  industry.  Proportionally,  the 
damage  incurred  by  IAI  will  be  far 
less'  than  that  of  the  ’Israel  Military 
Industries. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Israel’s  de¬ 
fence  industry  is  oversized,  he  said. 
Defence  budget  cuts  bave  reduced 
local  purchases  by  some  $400m.  a 
year.  Political  shifts  abroad,  such  as 
the  rise  of  Iranian  fundamentalist 
leader  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  have 
resulted  in  tbe  loss  of  certain  mar¬ 
kets.  Unless  the  defence  giants  like 
IAI,  IMI  and  Rafael  are  reduced  to 
a  proper  scale,  they  will  become  a 
burden  on  the  IDF. 

Nonetheless,  yesterday's  cabinet 
decision  also  leaves  questions  unan¬ 
swered.  Although  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.in  developing  or  upgrading 
other  aircraft,  it  is  not  dear  to  wbat 
extent  Israel. will  be  welcomed  as  a 
partner. 

Prof.  Josef  Singer,  who  at  one 
time  headed  IAI’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  claimed  that  cancelling  the 
Lavi  would  harm  Israel’s  credibility 
among  prospective  partners  in  fur¬ 
ther  development  projects. 

Meanwhile,  Israeli  participation 
in  building  tbe  U.S.  Advanced  Tac¬ 
tical  Fighter  appears  to  be  nothing 
but  a  dream.  Israel  also  faces  prob¬ 
lems  in  winning  more  contracts  on 
the  upgrading  of  the  U.S.  F-16C 
into  the  Agile  Falcon,  another  ele¬ 
ment  in  Peres's  programme. 

Nor  is  it  dear  that  Israel  win  want 
the  Agile  Falcon,  when  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  to  replace  the  Kfiis  and  Sky- 
hawks.  Hus  is  the  niche  the  Lavi 
was  to  fiU. 

General  Dynamics,  which  built 
the  F-16G  and  proposed  the  upgrad¬ 
ing,^  as  sofaf  feflfemd  indude  Israel 
among  ihe-four- countries  proposed 
as  partners  in  upgrading  the  plane. 
Belgium,  Holland,  Norway  and 
Denmark  have  not  been  asked 
whether  they  will  agree  to  give  Isra¬ 
el  a  slice  of  the  cake.  Israel  expects 
the  U.S.  to  secure  these  countries' 
consent. 

But  increasing  Israel's  share  in  the 
project  perceptibly  will  also  require 
the  agreement  of  General  Dynam¬ 
ics,  and  previous  negotiations  have 
•shown  General  Dynamics  Co  be  a 
tough  negotiator. 


Tranfusion  blamed  for  Aids  in  Gaza 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Medical  officials  in  Gaza  suspect 
that  a  local  resident  has  contracted 
Aids  through  transfusion  of  blood 
infected  with  the  disease,  according 
to  Israeli  and  Arab  medical  sources. 

The  sources  said  the  transfusion 
was  given  at  Gaza's  Shifa  Hospital 


and  a  subsequent  laboratory  test 
revealed  that  die  blood  was  infected 
with  Aids.  Samples  of  the  blood 
have  been  sent  to  laboratories  in 
Israel  to  confirm  the  original  diagno¬ 
sis. 

The  blood  was  donated  by  a  local 
resident. 


& 


Four  mothers  hold  their  test  tube  babies  -  three  girls  and  one  boy  -  bom  in  Hadassah  Hospital, 
Ein  Karen,  during  a  24-hour  period  last  weekend.  From  right  to  left:  Devora  Weinberg,  Pnlna 
Vantmn,  Miri  Lankri  and  Rivka  Fried.  The  women  waited  from  five  to  eight  years  to  give  birth. 

(AviHayoo) 


Time  not  ‘ripe’  for  Ikrit  -  Shamir 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Minister  Moshe  Arena’s  impend¬ 
ing  resignation  over  the  cancellation 
of  the  Lavi  means  be  won’t  make 
good  on  a  promise  be  gave  to  Ikrit 
and  Bir’im  leaders  last  Friday  to 
move  full  steam  ahead  to  reestablish 
their  villages  after  the  Lavi's  fate 
was  decided. 

And  the  leaders  of  Ikrit  and 
Bir’im  are  disappointed. 

“If  Arens  resigns,  it’s  certainly 
not  good  for  us,”  said  Father  Jo¬ 
seph,  head  of  the  Bir’im  village 
committee.  “We’d  bave  to  start  ail 
over  on  the  problem  with  someone 
else.  And  that  will  take  time.” 

Axens's  meeting  with  the  notables 
came  on  the  heels  of  an  earlier 
meeting  that  day  between  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  and  the  Ikrit  and 
Bir’im  leaders.  Shamir  told  the  lead¬ 
ers  the  time  was  not  yet  “ripe”  to 
bring  the  issue  of  restoring  tbe  Arab 
villages  before  the  cabinet  because - 
of  the  furore  over  the  Lavi  and  other 
pressing  budget  matters.  But  Sha¬ 
mir  urged  them  to  be  “patient"  and 
continue  working  with  Arens,  the 
minister  in  charge  of  minority 
affairs. 

The  leaders  thus  emerged  hopeful 
from  their  meeting  with  Shamir  - 
even  though  the  prime  minister  re¬ 
fused  to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue  or 
even  set  a  timetable  for  a  cabinet 
debate  on  the  matter. 

“After  the  meeting,  Arens  said 
that  once  he  finished  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of. the  Lavir  he  would  deal  in 


depth  with  the  problem  of  Ikrit  and 
Bir’im,’’  said  Father  Joseph - 

Yesterday,  however,  those  hopes 
dimmed  as  Arens  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  resign. 

“It  will  be  really  sad  because 
Arens  understands  the  problem  of 
Ikrit  and  Bir’im  very  well-.  He  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  problem  in  the  way  of  a 
professor,  and  we  had  the  feeling  he 
was  serious,”  said  Antoine  Farah, 
who  sits  on  the  Bir'im  steering 
committee. 

Farah  said  that,  following  Fri¬ 
day's  meeting,  he  was  not  sure 
whether  Shamir  was  taking  the 
problem  of  Ikrit  and  Bir'im 
seriously 

The  two  villages  were  evacuated 
by  the  IDF  in  1948,  ostensibly  for  15 
days. 

“I  feel  Shamir  sees  this  as  a  small 
problem.  He  is  busy  with  other 
tilings,''  said  Farah. 

Meanwhile,  the  German-based 
Seidel  Foundation  has  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  investing  money  in  a  joint 
Arab-Jewish  tourism  project  involv¬ 
ing  the  rebuilt  village  of  Bir'im  and 
the  neighbouring  Moshav  Dovev 
and  Kibbutz  Bar'am  ,  according  to 
Arens's  aide  Avi  Steinmetz. 

■  Steinmetz  said  the  project  could 
involve  the  creation  of  a  resort  as 
well  as  the  development  of  two  his¬ 
torical  sites  at  Bir’im  -  a  Maronite 
church  and  a  4th  century  synagogue . 

“It  could  be  interesting,  a  church 
and  a  synagogue  in  the  same  place,” 
he  said.  Steinmetz  said  a  group  from 
foe  Seidel  Foundation  toured  the 


Bir'im  area  last  month.  -The  group 
generally  gives  money  to  Arab  de¬ 
velopment  projects  in  Israel  -  “but 
they  were  very  interested. ..  in  some¬ 
thing  shared  between  Jews  and  Ar¬ 
abs,”  he  said. 

Such  a  project  could  help  defuse 
some  of  tbe  Jewish  opposition  to 
restoring  Bir'im,  Steinmetz  said,  be¬ 
cause  neighbouring  kibbutzim  and 
moshavun  would  reap  -  a  benefit 
from  the  new  jobs  that  would  be 
created. 

Two  plans  for  reestablishing  the 
two  Christian  Arab  villages  of  Ikrit 
and  Bir'im,  near  the  Lebanese  bor¬ 
der,  have  been  awaiting  a  cabinet 
hearing  for  several  months. 

Minister-  without-  Portfolio  Ezer 
Weizman  recently  promised  Ikrit 
and  Bir'im  villagers  that  he  would 
press  for  a  hearing  on  a  Labour  Par¬ 
ty  proposal  that  calls  for  reestablish¬ 
ing  the  two  villages,  although  not 
necessarily  on  their  historic  sites. 

Several  months  ago,  Arens  sub¬ 
mitted  a  second  plan  that  would  re* 
establish  the  two  villages  on  their 
historic  sites.  But  Shamir  backed 
away  from  supporting  the  plan  in 
the  face  of  opposition  from  the  Te- 
hiya  Party,  from  within  the  Likud 
and  from  northern  area  Jewish 
settlements. 

Arens's  staff  have  since  been 
working  quietly  to  find  ways  to  tone 
down  the  opposition  -  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  joint  Arab-Jewish  tour¬ 
ism  project  at  Bir’im  is  part  of  that 
strategy. 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Teachers  Union 
(Histadrut  Hamorim)  will  soon  cele¬ 
brate  the  85th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  Zichron  Ya’acov,  in  foe 
old  building  of  foe  NHi  primary 
school,  which  itself  will  be  marking 
its  centenary  on  foe  occasion. 

In  tbe  laudatory  speechmaking, 
few  are  likely  to  recall  how  the 
union’s  ideals  have  changed  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

In  1913,  when  the  union  was  just 
11  years  old,  with  only  a  few  dozen 
members,  it  placed  itself  in  foe  fore¬ 
front,  in  the  “War  of  Languages" 
then  raging  in  foe  Jewish  Commun¬ 
ity  over  the  language  to  be  used  for 
teaching  foe  country's  engineers  at 
the  “Technikum,”  now  the  Haifa 
Technion,  Israel's  technological  uni¬ 
versity,  which  was  then  being  con¬ 
structed  in  Haifa. 

The  German  Jewish  HUfcverein, 


which  initiated  foe' project  and  pro¬ 
vided  foe  initial  financing,  wanted 
German  to  be  the  main  language. 
This  was  because  they  were  backed 
by  the  Kaiser’s  government  and 
were  patriotic  Germans  and  also 
because  they  honestly  believed  that 
modem  Hebrew,  then  still  in  its 
infancy,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
providing  a  technical  education. 

After  several  years  of  struggle ,  the 
Hflfsverein,  at  a  meeting  in  Berlin, 
on  October  16, 1913,  decided  not  to 
decide  on  the  language  question,  but 
ingenuously  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  “the  natural  sciences 
and  technical  subjects  are  to  be 
taught  in  German.  ” 

This  provoked  a  passionate  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  teachers  union,  which 
under  its  leader.  Dr.  Joseph  Lurie, 
called  a  countrywide  boycott  of  the 
HUfcverein  schools  in  Palestine. 

“Any  teachers  who  stay  in  the 
schools  will  be  boycotted  by  us  as 


traitors.  For  foe  rest  of  their  lives  we 
shall  never  consider  them  teachers,” 
the  union  vowed. 

The  56  teachers  of  the  Hilfeverein 
schools  were  in  a  dilemma.  If  they 
left  their  posts  they  would  have  no 
work  and.no  salaries.  Nevertheless 
41  left.  They  were  placed  in  foe 
Zionist  school  network  that  was 
befog  set  up.  Over  half  their  1,100 
pupils  went  with  them. 

As  things  turned  out  foe  outbreak 
of  World  War  I  stopped  plans  to 
open  the  Technikum  in  1914,  and  it 
took  another  ten  years  before  it  was 
finally  opened,  with  Hebrew  as  its 
language  of  instruction. 

Tbe  glorious  chapter  in  the  un¬ 
ion’s  annals  is  unlikely  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  at  the  Zichron  festivities  on 
September  16.  It  would  draw  too 
glazing  a  comparison  with  foe  con¬ 
temporary  struggles  of  the  union, 
which  are  concerned  more  with 
salaries  than  with  Zionist  principles. 


Festive  ‘sulha’ 

to  be  held  tonight 

at  Kiryat  Shmona 

*  ^  ftmctltHL  retetiwB 

By  DAVID  RUDGE  ^^TtownspeopJc  and 

JernsatanPostReporfer  S^th^kflibutzin*  and  nwshavfoafn 

KIRYAT  SHMONA.  -  TbousHHfa  of  ^ee  and  foe  North  haw 

local  residents  and  members  of  sur*  brittle 

rounding  kSbbntdm  are  expected  to  remameo  ®  d  fha(  someth!** 
attend  a  sulha  at  foe  ampiaifoeatre  to  break  foe  Ice  and 

-ass.— 

gs-*»sg3&g; 

North  and  foe  townspeople.  AmAUaa©nS“*“~“ 

Relations  have  been  strained  fol- 
lowing  foe  publication  of  a  controver¬ 
sy]  article  las}  month  to  Mabat 
LeKiriya,  one  Of  Kiryat  Shmona’s 


two  fecal  par — 

The  article,  (beaded  “The  final 
solution  of  the  Kibbutzim  for  Kiryat 
Shmona,”  was  (roundly  condemned 
by  civic  leaders  j  for  foe  use  of  Hofe- . 


nJzing  tonight’s  event. 

“We  wanted  first  of  afl  to  pour  oB 

on  foe  troubled  watera  white  orb¬ 
ing  an  event  that  woukl  promote 
coexistence  and  healthy,  harmonious 
relations/’  said  Goldman,  "bob 
also  head  of  foe  Kfar  Tavor  local 

feared  that  if  nothing  was 
(lane,  foe  situation  would  deterio- 
The  writer  e®intained  that  the  rate/» 
kibbutzim  intended  to  destroy  foe  _  . 

economic  base afKiryatShmooa  and  Among  foe 
nim the fivdihoods of  1^00 readmits  teered  to 

by  bonding  shopping  malls,  swim-  Yaffa  Yarkoni,  Min  Atom  and  Ank 

mins  poob  and  a  cinema  in  foe  area,  Sinai-  VbMi 

thereby  diverting  trade  and  tourism  The  national  head  of  Am  \awai 

fin^foeto^  Am  Ahad,Naom|Siadri,  is  toward 

It  later  transpired  that  foe  aDega-  certificates  of  merit  to  sue  people  who 
turns  were  basSesT and  foe  writer  have  worked  towards^ promofrttg 
apologized  for  the  provocative  com-  closer  ties  between  tbe  various 
iwmts  and  foe  content  of  foe  article.  groups. 

Palestinian  beauty , 
contest  cancelled 


•  By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Organizers  of  the  first-ever 
Palestinian  beauty  contest  in  foe 
territories  decided  to  cancel  the 
pageant  days  after  announcing  it, 
following  a  blistering  attack  on  the 
idea  by  idigioas  leaders  in  foe  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

The  uproar  began  after  foe  contest 
was  advertised  last  Thursday  in  foe 
East  Jerusalem  al-Quds  newspaper, 
and  earlier  in  foe  glossy  women’s 
magazine;  A bir,  which  co-sponsored 
the  event  Eight  Christian  and  Mos¬ 
lem  contestants  from  Bethlehem, 
Jericho,  Ramallah  and  foe  Triangle 
in ‘Israel  had  signed  up  for  the  com¬ 
petition,  which  was  open  to  women 
aged  17-25. 

Accenting  to  the  organizers,  foe 
contestants  were  to  model  tradition¬ 
al  Arab  clothing  and  contemporary 
fashions,  and  demonstrate  .their 
knowledge  i£  saA  subjects  ;ar  Arab 

cofrking  and  inafceirjpl  . 

'  NewS'of  tht  ^mpreCedented  con-- 
test  brought  a 'swift  response  from 
the  Moslem  religious  establishment. 

According  to  reports  in  the  East 
Jerusalem  press,  preachers  in  mos¬ 
ques  in  Jerusalem,  Nablus  and  Gaza 
condemned  the  beauty  contest  as  a 
frivolous  and  licentious  enterprise  in 
sermons  on  Friday. 

The  speaker  at  al-Aqsa  mosque  in 
Jerusalem  said  the  beauty  contest 
was  “unreasonable  and  incompre¬ 
hensible,"  coming  at  a  time  when 
Palestinians  were  “living  under  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions, .  when  Palestinian 
blood  was  being  shed  freely  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  everywhere.”  What  Palesti¬ 
nians  under  occupation  needed,  he  . 
said,,  was  a  Palestinian  woman  foe 
likes  of  foe  legendary  woman  war¬ 
rior  of  early  isLam,  Khwawia  Bint 
al-Azwar.  A  better  idea  than  the 
beauty  contest  would  be  to  select  a 
woman  with  outstanding  acheive- 
ments  in  educating  and  raising  foe 
next  generation,  he  said. 
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In  'Gaza,  preachers  said  the  con¬ 
test  capote  at  a  time  when  Palestinian 
women  were  '‘fadng  extermination” 
in  Lebanon's  embattled  refugee 
camps.  Organizers  of  foe  pageant 
would  do  better  to  announce  a  fun¬ 
draising  campaign  to  save  Palesti¬ 
nian  women  in  Lebanon  from 
famine,  they  said. 

The  preachers  condemned  the 
contest  as  “a  deviation  from  reli¬ 
gion.”  and  called  on  “the  guardians 
of  young  women  to  fight  this  tempta¬ 
tion  ,  which  is  meant  to  divide  our 
people.” 

A  preacher  in  Nablus  Sheikh 
Hamid  al-Baytawi  contacted  Mayor 
Hafez  Touqan  and  other  community 
leaders,  urging  them  to  warn  Abir 
publishers  against  “continuing  to 
provoke  foe  religious  sensibilities  of 
foe  Moslem  masses.”  and  to  cancel 
the  contest.  In  his  Friday  sermon, 
al-Baytawi  called  the  pageant 
“harmful”  and  inconsistent  with 
accepted  customs  and  mores.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  worshippers  signed  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  Abir,  - 

An  organizer  of  the  contest,  who 
declined  to  be  identified,  admitted 
that  foe  storm  of  protest  took  him  by 
surprise,  and  that  women  who  had 
registered  said  they  would  withdraw 
to  avoid  tarnishing  their  reputation. ' 

He  maintained  that  critics  of  the 
contest  misunderstood  its  nature  and 
intent.  “We  didn’t  intend  to  have 
naked  women  parading  around  the 
stage,  with  aU  foe  attention  focused 
an  their  beauty  or  pretty  faces.  We 
planned  to  bave  foe  young  women 
demonstrate  their  intelligence, 
knowledge  of  traditional  Arab 
makeup,  Arab  foods  arid  Arab  char¬ 
acter. 

“I  thought  that,  even  in  our  situa¬ 
tion,  we  could  sponsor  such  an 
event.  At  first  I  thought  E  could 
dismiss  foe  criticism  as  nonsense  and 
forge  ahead.  But  now  it  seems  that 
such  an  event  is  impossible  under  the 
circumstances.” 
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EDUGATKMIALTV 

9.00  Teletext  9.05  Keep  fit  9.15  David,  the  Gnome 
(repeat)  9.40  The  Heart  10.05  Barriers  (part  19)  10.30 
L’lnstit  (part  4}  11-20  Dance  14.00  Teletext  14.05  The 
Amateur  Naturalist  (part  9)  14-30  Making  Magic  15.00 
Family  Problems  15.40  Teletext  15.45  Keep  Fit  10.00 
This  Is  tt  -  live  magazine  17.00  A  New  Evening  -  live 
magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

17.30  World  Athletics  Championships  —  Roma  87  -  live 

broadcast  17.55  Youth  Concert  -  Tchaikovsky:  Rococo 

Variations 

ARABIC4LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES 

iaj»  News  roundup  18L32  Programme  Trailer  18J35 

Sports  19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00 with  a  news  roundup 

2QJXZ  North  and  South  -  American  serial 

21 .00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21-35  Family  Ties  -  American  comedy  series 

22L0Q  This  tithe  Time 

2XS0  Miami  Vice- American  detective  series 
23J35  Roma  87  -  recorded  highlights 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Til  I  Pop  2000  Alexander  Pan  21 .00  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17  JO  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19.30  News  in 
Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic  20J30  Throb  21.10 
Mussolini  22.00  News  in  English  22-20  To  be 
announced  23.10  Love  Boat 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1&30  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  14*30  Shape-Up 
15.00  Afternoon  Movie:  Break  of  Hearts  16L30  Muppet 
Babies  17.00  Super  Book  17.30  Fraggle  Rock  18.Q0 
Happy  Days  1830  Lavema  &  Shirley  19JW  News  20.00 
Magnum  PJ.  21.00  Movie:  War  Wagon  23AO  700  Chib 
*1  Another  Ufa 


RADIO 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

Url  Morning  Melodies  7.09  Weber;  Symphony  No.  1;  Rodri¬ 
go:  Condano  Madrigal  for  2  Guitars  and  Orchestra;  Schubert: 
Piano  Quintet.  "Trout":  Janecek:  Lachian  Dances  9.00  Hand* 
el:  Concerto  for  2  Orchestras  (St  Marti n/Marriner);  Stravins¬ 
ky.  "Dumbarton  Oaks"  (London  Sirtfonietta/SheO;  Tchaikovs¬ 
ky:  VioRn  Concerto  (Amoyal,  Philharmonia/Dutoit);  Debussy. 
“La  Mar"  (London/Previn):  Brahma;  Sonets  No.  2  for  Cello 
and  Piano  (Harrell.  Ashkenazy):  Sibelius:  Lemminkainen  Suite 
1200  Haydn:  String  Quartet  Op.  77  (Guameri);  Brahms: 
Piano  Trio  No.  i  (Israel)  13.05  Gorahwin:  An  American  in 
'Paris  (New  York);  Greenberg:  VioKn  Concetto  (Heifetz):  Bol¬ 
ing:  3  ports  from  Suhe  for  Cello  (Yo  Yo  Ma);  Copland: 


Concetto  for  Clarinet  15.00  Music  Appreciation  16.00  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Lorin  Maazei  with  Haim  Taub, 
violin  -  Weber:  O baron  Overture;  Hindemith:  Violin  Concer¬ 
to;  Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  2;  Brahms:  2  Sonatas  for  Vida 
and  Piano  (Zukerman,  Barenboim)  18.00  Emphasis  on  the 
Performance  19.00  AvnTs  60th  birthday  -  works  by  Wm 
played  by  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  20.06  Musical  Med¬ 
ley  20JW  From  the  World's  Concert  Holla- Sutese  Romande - 

Mozart:  Symphony  No.  38;  Janacek:  Glagolitic  Mass  (Souku- 
pova.  Prague  Philharmonic  Choir)  23.30  Then  end  Again 
23.00  Mendelssohn:  Octet. Songs 

RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim  7  JO  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  8.06  Compass  9.05  Information  for  listeners 
10.05  Hebrew  Songs  and  Dances  1 1 .05  Morning  Pearls 
13.06  Hebrew  songs  1220  News  In  French  1X45  News 
In  English  14.08  Children's  programmes  16-00  Songs 
for  the  Afternoon  1527  Everyman's  University  16216 
Middle  years  17.10  Folk  Songs  13.06  Jewish  Traditions 
1 9.06  The  Mishna  Portion  for  today  1SL20  Bible  Reading 
19l30  Programmes  for  Olim  22JD5  Every  Man  has  a  Star 
—with  astro  log  ist  llan  Pecker 

RADIO  2nd  ‘ 

6.04  Editorial  Review  6.10  Gymnastics  6J30  News 
roundup  6J52  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7.00  7)118 
Morning-  news  magazine  LOS  Children's  programme 
92»  Morning  Star  -Nat  King  Cole  10.05  All  Shades  of 
the  Network  12.10  O.K.  on  Two  13.00  Midday  -  news 
commentary,  music  14.06  Humour  15.05  Magic  Mo 
ments  16.0s  Made  in  Israel  -  Hebrew  songs  17.05 
Economics  Magazine  18.06  Free  period  educational 
magazine  1645  Hebrew  songs  19.05  Today  -  radio 
newsreel  19.35  Hebrew  songs  20 AS  Cantorial  Hit  Para¬ 
de  22.05  Quizzes  00.15  Jazz  end  more 

ARMY 

6.06  Morning  Sounds  630  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  7.07  "TOT'  8j00  Good  Morning  Israel  945 
Open  House  1145  Right  Now  13.05  Hebrew  Songs 
1446  Beach  Report  1646  Four  In  the  Afternoon  1740 
Evening  Newsreel  1845  Gsdna  Now  1945  Hebrew 
songs 2045  Literary  Magazine  2140  Mabat  -TV  news, 
red  21 40  No  Quiet  Night  22.06  Popular  songs  2345 
Tha  24th  Hour  0.1.05  Night  Birds— songs. chat 

ARMY  TWO 

1946  Redo  Radio 2045 Information,  regards  and  radio 
games 2245  Popular  songs 2345 All  That  Jazz 


CINEMA 

PERFORMANCES 


- - — ■:  Gone  with  tha  Wind  4:30;  Tha 

Sox  Pitted  a:  The  Great  Rock 'n’  Roll  Swindle  8; 
TnmrnliliiiiVYTTrl  in~nnamq)lmilia  Shtpavi 
and  twenty  Year*  -  A  Oman  0  Dying  5 fsE 
Tdt  ni  Lei  7: 


Hans  Christian  Andersen  7; 


ZtogWd  Girl  9:15;  Man  of  Marble  930; 
American  Ninja  ID,  4:30,  7:30,  9:30; 

The  Living  DayUghts  7, 9:30;  Hansel  and  Grefei 
10:30, 4:30;  HaMra  Chan  Empire:  dosed 
due  to  renovations;  Jiw«l»ni  Thaw:  De¬ 
cline  of  the  American  Empire  7:15, 9:30;  Kfir. 
Secret  of  My  Success  7:15.  9:30;  — ttcheP: 
Don't  Give  a  Damn  7:30.  9:30:  Orgil:  Angel 
Heart  7:30,  9*5;  Snow  White  10:30  ajn.. 
12:30, 5;  Orion  Or  1:  The  Beat  Shot  4:30, 7:15, 
9:15;  Orion  Or  2:  Photo  Roman  4:30,  7:15, 
9:15;  Orion  Or  3:  Mannequin  4:30,7:15,9:15; 
Prophecy  11:15  pjn.;  Orion*Or  4:  An  Amer¬ 
ican  Anthem  10:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:15;  Changing 
Places  11:45  pjm.;  Orion  Or  ■:  Ctocfcnttse 
7:15,9:15;  Batho  the  Unemployed  4^30;  Mos¬ 
quito  Corat  11:15  pjnp.;  Omc  Outrageous 
Fortune  9:15  p^n.;  King  Kong  D  4:30,  7:15; 
Ron;  Late  Summer  Blues  4:30, 7:30, 9:30;  The 
Nutcracker  10:45  ajn.;  Swnadar.  Radio  Days 
7,9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Britt  Uetsliu  Talking  Heads,  Stop  Making 
Serna  11.15;  Ban  Yehuda:  Hanoi  Hilton  5, 
7:30,  9:30;  Both  Hatafntaotii:  The  Jewish 
King  Leer  7:  Chan  1 :  Outrageous  Fortune  5*40, 
750, 9:50;  Snow  White  10:45, 12:45, 4;  Chen 
2:  Angel  Heart  5:35. 7:35.  9:50;  Bambi  10:45, 
12:45,  4;  Chan  3z  Stand  By  Me  5:30,  7:«, 
9:55;  Care  Bean  H, 10:45. 12:45,  4;  Chan  4: 
.  Police  Academy  IV,  3:55,  5:40;  Lftda  Shop  of 
Honors  7:40,  9:50;  Robin  Hood  10:45  a.m„ 
12:45;  Chan  5:  Lethal  Weapon  5:30,  7:40, 
9:55;  The  Great  Mouse  Detective  10:45, 12:45, 
4;  dawns  One:  E.T.  5,  7:20,  9:40;  Onfcaa 
Two:  Aladdn  5, 730, 9:30;  Deled :  Crocodile 
Dundee  7:30, 9:35;  Dtrengoft  1:  The  Name  of 
the  Rosa  IT,  13a  430. 7:15, 9:45;  Dbengoff 
2:  Un  Homme  Amoureux  1, 3.  5,  7:20,  9:45; 
Dfaangoff  3s  Personal  Services  730,  9:45; 
La*  FugWfs  11, 1, 3, 5;  Drive-fa:  Aladdin  7:45; 
sex  Aim,  midnight:  Esther:  King  Kang  H,  5, 
730, 9:45;  Gat:  L*e  Summer  Blues  5,  730, 
8:45;  New  Gordon:  Kangaroo  5.  7:48. 9 >15; 
Hafcotooa  ZOA  Moms:  SnaH  6,  7:45,  9:45; 
Had:  American  Ninja  ffi,  5, 73a  930;  Israel 
Onemathaqae:  Marten*  7:77;  Prizzl's  Honor 
930;  Lav  1 :  Down  By  Law2, 5, 7:60, 1 0;  LtV2: 
Twist  Again  in  Moscow  7:50, 10;  Oh  God,  You 
■  Devil  2, 5;  Lev 3:  Redo  Days  2,5,8. 10;  Lav4: 
Ctockwlae  2,  5„g,  10:  Umar  Hamehadash: 

:  Photo  Roman  7:3a  930;  Navigator  11, 4;  916 
Weeks  12  midnight);  Mastau  fin  Men  8:30 
PJU.;  Mp  Children  of  a  Leaser  God  7. 930; 
Hansel  and  Grata!  5;  Parle:  Labyrinth  12,2,4, 
7:15. 930;  Peer:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  5,  730. 
930;  thdief!  Secret  of  My  Success  6, 7:15, 
9:40;  Hansel  and  Gretal  11  a_m.;  Shran:  Mak¬ 
ing  Mr.  Right  5, 730, 9:40;  Tamms  Betty  Blue 
7:16,  9*0;  Tehelet:  The  Shop  Around  the 
Comer-630, 7:40, 9:60;  Tel  Avhr:  The  Living 
Dayilghts430, 7:15. 9:45;  Tel  Avtv  fflssaur 
Death  of  a  Salesman  430, 7, 9:30;  Tel  Aviv 
Mueem— ,  Open  Air  CVneroa:  Home  of  the 
Brave  9  pan.:  Zafbn:  Jean  de  Horan*  430, 7, 
930. 


HAIFA 


9:15; 

9:15; 


«  The  LMng  Daylights  430, 7. 
1:  American  Ninja  HI.  430.  7, 
2:  Personal  Services  7,  9:15; 


Superman  IV,  430;  Atanon  3:  Children  of  » 
Lessor  God  4:15,  6:45,  9:10;  Chen  HenMhe- 
deah:  The  Shop  Around  the  Comer  430.  7, 
9:15;. Keren  Or  I  tarn  shads  »h:  Don’t  Give  a 
Damn  430,  7:15.  9:15;  Onh:  American 
Anthem  7, 9:15;  Navigator  430;  Orly:  Labyr¬ 
inth  7.  9:15;  Great  Mouse  Detective  11.4:30; 
Pomz  Angel  Heart  4:30, 7,  9:15;  Rev-Get  1: 
Outrageous  Fortune  7,  9:15;  Snow  White  11, 
4:30;  Raw-Get  2:  Late  Sommer  Blues  7, 9:15: 
Dumbo  11, 4:30;  Ron:  Secret  of  my  Success 
430,  7,  9;  Stimrit:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  7,  9; 
.Over  die  Top  5. 

RAMATGAN 

Aram:  Outrageous  Fortune  7:30,  9:45; 
Labyrinth  5;  LHy:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  5. 7:30, 
9:30;  Ossie:  Donna  Bor  and  Her  Two  Hue-, 
bands  9:40;  King  Kong  B,  5.  730; 

American  Ninja  N.  430. 7:15,  9:30;  f 
1:  Late  Summer  Blues  730, 9:40;  Rev-Gen  2s 
Round  Midnight 7:20, 9:50;  Care  Beans  tt  1030, 
12:20, 5;  Rev-Gen  3:  Stand  By  Me  730, 9:45; 
Robin  Hood  10:3a  12:20. 6;  Rav-Gan  4s  Cro¬ 
codile  Dundee  730, 3:45;  Snow  White  10:3a 
1230,5.  - 

HERZUYA 

Dsn  AccmOa:  Tin  Men  7,9:30;  Denial  Hotel: 
The  Name  of  tha  Rosa  7, 9:30  (axe.  Wed.}; Da¬ 
vid:  Radio  Days  7:15,  930;  Hechatr  Manne- 
quin  7:15,9:30;  E.T.11,5;  New THeret:  Lethal 
Weapon  7:15.9:30. 

KOLON 

Armon  Hamshadasb:  Don't  Give  a  Damn 
7:30.-9:30;  Mgdal:  Lata  Summer  Blues  7:3a 
930;  Savoy:  Radio  Days  7:30.  9:30;  Hansel 
and  Grata!  11, 5. 

RATYAM 

Atzmant:  American  Ninja  III,  7:30, 930;  Han¬ 
sel  and  Gretal  11  a.m. 

GIVATAYflH 

Heder;  Secret  of  My  Success  7:15, 930;  Han¬ 
sel  aid  Gretal  1 1.5. 

RAMATHASHARON 

Keehev:  Fourth  Protocol  930  pjn.;  Tough 

Guys  7;  Aladdin  11. 4:45. 

PCTAHTUCVA 

GjG-  llechal  1 :  Secret  of  My  Success  5, 7:15, 
9:30;  E.T.  1030, 1230, 230;  G.G.  Hechal  2: 
Mannequin  7:30,  9:30;  Hansel  and  Gretal 
10:3a  12:30, 5;  (LG.  Heehel  3:  The  Name  of 
the  Rose 7.930;  E.T. 1030, 12:30. 430. 

RISHONLEZION 

G.G.  Ron  1:  American  Ninja  111,  S,  7:3a  9:30; 
Hansel  and  Grets!  1030, 1230;  GJG.  Ron  2z 
Secret  of  My  Success  5. 7:15, 930;  E.T.  10:30, 
12:3a 

KFARSAVA 

Britt  serf  dneme-TbeMra:  Jesus  Christ  Su¬ 
perstar  B,  10. 

KIRYAT  ONO 

Community  CeotrarOvsr  the Top  7,9:15. 

NETANYA 

Teriwt:  Crocodile  Dundee  5:30, 

KIRYAT  ONO 

Community  Centra:  Over  theTop  7, 9:15. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9-45  per  line,  including  VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  188.60  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM  Exhibitions:  Clegg  & 
Guttman,  Works  198617  (until  193)  0  Paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean  Light.  French  19th 
century  artists  0  Edomite  Shrine  0  3500 
Years  of  Chinese  Art  0  Wondrous  India  0 
Children  of  the  World  Paint  Jerusalem  5 
■  Mexican  Textiles:  Line  and  Colour  0  Tradi¬ 
tion  and  Revolution;  The  Jewish  Renaiss¬ 
ance  Russian  Avante-Garda  Art.  174  works 
of  Jewish  artists  during  Russian  Revolution 
0  Boris  Aronson  11898-1980).  From  Kiev  to 
New  York  Q  Islamic  Jewelry,  treasures  of  . 
the  8th  cent  to  modem  times  (until  123)  6 
News  in  Antiquities  *87  6  Toy  sculptures  6 
Special  Exhibit:  Priestly  Benediction  on  SH- 
ver  Scrolls  0  Permanent  collections: 
ArcheoologY.  Judalca,  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 
Archaeological  (Rockefeller)  Museum: 
Animals  in  Ancient  Art  0  Crusader  Art 
tyj^ngh«Jr8  see  FrL  magazine  ad). 
VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5. 11: 
Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
English. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Suh.-Thur.  10-1 ;  3;30- 
6.  FrL  closed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Holidays:  check  with  Museum.  2  Hapalmah 
St,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

SWRBALL MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeoi- 
ogy  of  tha  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  Kina 
David  Street.  TaL  2W333,  Visiting  hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  1 0-4;  Fn..  Sat  and  Hoi.  iq.2. 

Conducted  Tours 

jyPAiBSAH ,  HOSPITAL.  Ein  Kwes, 

on  the  half  hour:  830  a.m.-l230  p.mTfrL 

*hAhi?ifta.',no p'm'  "r°ors*  hourly  on 
thohatihour:  9.30-1 130  ajn.  Entrance  fee. 

**•  *"***«■«  Sun„ 
Tue.,Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 446271. 

HBMEWUWVERsriY 

i  Viurs  Sunday  through  Thurs- 
Sfi[vh-Mo“nt  Scopus.  11  a.m.  from  the 
ffcWffton  Centra.  Admlntitra- 
tion  Building.  Buses  9. 28, 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  undargrourwl  stop.  2.  Glvat  Refo  Cam- 
pus,  9  1  lam.  from  tiie  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  S,  28,  &  24.  Tel.  88281 9. 


ANDT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mti- 
rachi  Women),  Free  Morning  Tours  —  8 
Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-69S2Z2. 

TEL  AVIV 

Museums  , 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  ExMMtlamj:  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Building,  Jerusalem  - 
Architectural  Competition  0  W.  Eugene 
‘Smith,  Rebel  Photographer.  Helena 
Bubinateln  PadHoa:  Georoe  Grosz.  The 
Berlin  Years,  dosing  15-9.  VWtlng  hours 
(Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun„  Tuc-  Wed., 
Thur.  10  «.m.-apjTLi  Mon.  54  p.m.;  Fit  10 
e.m.-2  p.m.;SatlO  8-m.-2  p.m.;  7-10  p.m. 

ConductMftours 


- - -  (formerly  American  MIz- 

Irechl  Women}.  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
iAvhr,T«l220187, 233154. 

MECk  To  vfsft  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
OUT.  To  vlait  our  technological  High 
■Schools  call  Jerusalem  633141;  Tel  Avhr' 
396171,233231,240529;  Netanya 33744.  * 
*p,w)-  Mdt  Projects.  Trt 
Avtv,  210731,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

MuMuma 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtal  Levy  St 
Tel.  04-523256.  ExhlbltionsiModera  Art: 

■  Dan  Levin.  Anctoot  Art  —  Decorated  fsit* 
mlc  pottery.  Mnale  *  Ethnotogy:  world 
paper  cuts.  Open.*  Surt-Thur.  &  Sat  10-1; 
Tues^  Thur.  Si  Sat  also  6-9.  Ticket  ehm 
adnifta  to  Natfoml  Mwftfane,  JtipMwae 
and  Piehlstnrio  Museums. 

^  MUSEUM.  89  Yale  Nof. 

■  Sun.-Thur.  WM,  4-6.  Sat  10*1.  TaL  ymg?  . 

WH^rS ON MHAIEA.dU 04-640*40.  ’ 


A  visit  to.' thb  museum 
is  educational  • 
But  kids  enjoy  it  . 
anyway. 
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Delivery  vehicles  Warheads 

'Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 


Delivery  vehicles  Warheads  Delivery  vehicles  Warheads 
’'Submarine -launched  baBietic  missiles 


Delivery  vehicles  Warheads 
Source:  Arms  Control  Association 


Hopes  and  Fears  for  a  Superpower  T reaty 


By  R.W.  APPLE  Jr. 


Washington 

IT  was  a  typically  languid  August,  and  there  was  none 
_of  the  electricity  in  the'darap 'Washington  air  that 
-usually  marks  historic  moments,  but  there  see  ms  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  such  a  juncture  was  reached  last  week. 
Suddenly,  it  became  highly  likely  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  before  the  year  is  out  to 
destroy,  for  the  first  lime,  significant  parts  of  their  im¬ 
mense  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  superpowers’  earlier  tentative  agreement  to 
eliminate  all  of  their  intermediate-range  missiles  in  Eu¬ 
rope  gained  solidity  from  two  new  elements:  a  fresh 
United  Stales  proposal  in  Geneva  on  Tuesday,  reducing 
the  number  of  on-site  inspections  each  side  could  de¬ 
mand,  and  an  announcement  on  Wednesday  by  Chancel¬ 
lor  Helmut  Kohl  that  West  Germany  would  be  willing  to 
dismantle  its  72  nuclear-tipped  Pershing  1A  missiles. 

“We  can  wrap  up  an  agreement  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles  promptly,"  said  President  Rea¬ 
gan  in  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles.  And  in  Moscow,  Gennadi 
I.  Gerasimov,  the  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman,  wel¬ 
comed  both  developments,  commenting  that  "the  situa¬ 
tion  has  changed  for  the  better.” 

If  neither  side  sounded  euphoric,  if  there  was  little 
rolling  of  drums  and  crashing  of  cymbals  in  either  capi¬ 
tal,  this  reflected  deep-seated  hostility  and  suspicion  on 
both  sides,  plus  the  knowledge  that  a  treaty  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  conference  at  which  it  would  be  signed  represent 
only  a  single  step  toward  what  Mr.  Reagan  called  "en¬ 
during  change  in  the  postwar  standoff." 

In  Europe,  moreover,  some  political  and  military 
leaders  view  the  rush  toward  a  treaty  with  concern;  the 
idea  for  deployment  of  the  American  missiles  that  are 
now  to  be  destroyed  came,  after  alio  from  former  Chan¬ 
cellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Germany.  The  fear, 
shared  in  part  by  the  former  NATO  commander,  Gen. 
Bernard  W.  Rogers,  is  that  Europe  will  be  left  with  con¬ 
ventional  defenses  dwarfed  by  Soviet  forces  and  with  un¬ 
certainties  about  American --willingness  to  risk  self-de¬ 
struction  by  coming  to  Europe’s  defense. 


The  critics  contend  that  while  the  United  States 
might  well  use  the  missiles  now  based  in  Europe  to  coun¬ 
ter  any  Soviet  incursion,  it  would  be  far  more  reluctant  to 
fire  strategic,  or  longer-range,  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
Russians  on.  Europe’s  behalf;  an  .almost  certain  conse- 
quencejvould  be  nuclear  retaliation  by.  the  Soviet  Union 
against  major  American  cities.  Reflecting  these  views. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  warned  last  week  that  the  proposed 
treaty  would  ultimately  drive  a  wedge  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

Conventional  Weapons  in  Europe 

But  the  Western  European  man  in  the  street,  as  one 
European  government  minister  put  it  recently,  "wants  a 
treaty  almost  as  badly  as  he  wants  his  August  holiday." 
That  sentiment  clearly  made  Mr.  Kohl  uncomfortable 
about  seeming  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Washington,  and  it  will  make  il  easier 
for  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader,  to  convince 
the  Western  Europeans,  as  he  is  trying  to  do,  that  the 
next  logical  step  is  equal  reductions  in  conventional 
weaponry  —  a  procedure,  as  Washington  repeatedly 
points  out,  that  would  institutionalize  the  present  enor¬ 
mous  Soviet  advantage  ih’tanks  and  other  ground  forces. 

Some  conservatives  here  insist  that  a  treaty  as  con¬ 
templated  is  unacceptable  without  elimination  of  Soviet 
conventional  superiority,  and  this  argument  may  form 
the  basis  of  an  attempt  to  block  ratification  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Mr.  Kissinger  and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  President 
he  served  as  Secretary  of  State,  have  argued  that  without 
a  link  to  conventional  forces,  a  treaty  leading  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  "would  sim¬ 
ply  make  Europe  safe  for  conventional  war."  Others  in¬ 
sist  that  verification  procedures  are  inadequate;  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  responds  that  elimination  of  a  whole  class  of 
weapons  makes  verification  much  simpler. 

Behind  such  concerns  lie  other  worries.  Any  new 
treaty  will  do  nothing  to  reduce  or  limit  the  superpowers’ 
supplies  of  strategic,  or  long-range,  missiles,  which  are 
the  ones  they  aim  at  each  other,  and  which  the  Russians 
could  position  so  as  to  hit  Western  Europe  as  welL  Both 
sides  have  far  larger  arsenals  of  strategic  missiles  than 
of  intermediate-range  missiles.  Progress  on  an  agree¬ 


ment  in  this  area  has  been  stymied  by  Soviet  insistence 
on  linking  it  Lo  Mr.  Reagan’s  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
which  he  considers  partly  responsible  for  forcing  them  to 
the  conference  table. 

Then  therp.is  the  longstanding  anxiety  in  some  West¬ 
ern  cvtfesfpbpttt..lhe  pe5sibilfly  Of.  rapprochement  ,ber 
tween  the  two  Germanys.  which  could  effectively  net*- . 
tralize  Bonn.  Some  com  menial  ors  saw  a  hint  of  that  in 
suggestions  that  one  reason  for  Mr.  Kohl’s  announce¬ 
ment  was  his  determination  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
long-awaited  visit  next  week  of  ErichHonecker.  the  first 
trip  to  West  Germany  by  an  East  German  ht  'id  of  state. 


Nevertheless,  an  arms  control  agreement  would  fun¬ 
damentally  alter  the  tenor  of  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Slates,  casing  the  sense  of 
confrontation  that  has  predominated  during  the  Reagan 
Presidency,  and  perhaps  making  possible  further  urms- 
contrpi  measures.  11  would  also  bring. substantial  politi¬ 
cal.  benefits to, both  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev.  The 
President,  who  has  built  his  political  career  on  strenuous 
anti-Communism.  has  come  to  see  a  missile  treaty  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  “place  in  history,"  to  use  a  favorite 
White  House  phrase.  More  immediately,  a  treaty  and  a 
summit  meeting  would  distract  attention  from  the  forth¬ 
coming  Congressional  report  on  the 
Iran-contra  affair.  For  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev.  a  treaty  would  permit  the  di¬ 
version  of  scarce  resources  from 
arms  to  the  stagnant  Soviet  civilian 
economy  and  help  persuade  Western 
Europe  to  open  new  sources  of  West¬ 
ern  technology  and  capital. 

Moscow  is  ready  for  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  to  visit  the  United  Slates  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  preliminary 
-meeting  between  Secretary  of  Stale 
George  P.  Shultz  and  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze  in 
Washington  Sept.  15  to  IT,  diplomats 
say.  The  White  House  is  talking  or  a 
meeting  in  late  November. 

For  all  the  geopolitical  imponder¬ 
ables,  many  Americans  and  Euro¬ 
peans  share  a  visceral  antipathy  to 
nuclear  weapons,  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  powerful  support  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  on  which  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Gorbachev  have  embarked.  If,  as 
now  seems  probable,  they  reach 
agreement  on  a  treaty,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  that  can  fail  to  make  it  easier 
to  tackle  far  more  formidable  ques¬ 
tions.  such  as  the  reduction  of  long- 
range  strategic  missiles  and  conven¬ 
tional  forces,  that  si  ill  lie  ahead. 


Arms  Equations 

How  Zero-Zero  Adds  Up 

THE  formula  for  the  United  Stales- Soviet  missile  agreement 
that  was  suddenly  at  hand  last  week  is  known  in  Washington 
as  global  double  zero. 

President  Reagan  first  proposed  what  became  known  as  a 
zero  option  in  1981,  and  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  added  the  second 
zero  this  year.  Mr.  Reagan  had  asked  the  Russians  lo  eliminate 
(that  is,  reduce  to  zero)  all  medium-range  (600-  to  3,000-mile) 
missiles — now  about  1,565  warheads.  The  United  States  said  that 
in  exchange  it  would  forgo  as  yet  undeployed  Pershing  2  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  Intended  for  Western  Europe. 

At  first,  Moscow  dismissed  Mr.  Reagan's  zero  option,  and 
many  Europeans  demonstrated  against  Washington’s  weapons 
plans.  By  the  time  Mr.  Gorbachev  became  the  Soviet  leader  in 
I985j  the  American  deployment,  scheduled  to  reach  572  warheads, 
was  well  under  way. 

Early  this  year,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  setting  aside  his  objections 
to  Mr.  Reagan’s  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  said  he  would 
negotiate  a  separate  accord  on  these  missiles.  Then  on  July  22,  he 
also  embraced  the  Reagan  zero  option,  expanding  it  by  agreeing 
to  eliminate  all  shorter-range  (300-  to  600- mile)  missiles  —  the 
second  zero  in  the  so-called  double-zero  formula. 


Coup  Crushed  in  Phi^ipinec 

In  a  Two-Crisis  Week,  Aquino  Shows  Her  Nerve 


Manila 

r’  was  a  week  in  which  Corazon  C.  Aquino 
was  again  placed  in  her  most  compelling 
role,  that  of  an  earnest  leader  struggling 
against  powerful  odds. 

Members  of  .  the  Philippine  President’s 
inner  circle  had  been  warned  that  "some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen,"  according  to 
sources  close  to  Mrs.  Aquino. 

But  her  advisers  were  so  preoccupied  with 
the  left-wing  agitation  that  culminated  in  a 
nationwide  strike,  that  they  apparently  did 
not  consider  the  possibility  of  a  right-wing 
coup  attempt.  Instead  of  preparing  its  de¬ 
fenses  against  a  military  mutiny  like  the  one 
that  erupted  early  Friday,  the  Govemmeni 
was  busy  making  preventive  arrests  of  mili¬ 
tant  labor  leaders. 

The  confluence  last  week  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  left-wing  labor  action  of  Mrs.  Aqui¬ 
no’s  tenure  with  the  most  threatening  mili¬ 
tary  attempt  against  her  raised  the  question 
of  whether  these  forces  have  grown,  perhaps, 
as  some  say,  in  response  to  the  slow  pace  and 
lack  of  decisiveness  of  her  leadership. 

The  general  strike  on  Wednesday,  protest¬ 
ing  fuel  increases  and  a  resulting  spiral  in  the 
prices  of  other  goods  and  services,  drew  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  Philippine  population 
together  for  (he  first  time  in  opposition  to  an 
Aquino  policy. 


Many  of  the  same  people  who  helped  boost 
her  into  office  18  months  ago  with  "people 
power”  demonstrations  now  stayed  home 
from  work  to  protest  her  handling  of  some  of 
the  hard  decisions  of  government 

Some  of  the  same  basic  complaints  about 
her  style  were  expressed  by  the  coup  leaders, 
who  attacked  a  half-dozen  Government  and 
military  installations  before  being  repulsed 
in  a  day  of  sometimes  intense  fighting  in 
which  at  least  40  people  were  killed.  Along 
with  specific  grievances  about  the  role  of  the 
military,  the  soldiers  criticized  what  they 

called  Mrs.  Aquino's  lack  of  forcefulness  as  a 
leader. 

But  the  direct  threats  —  which  this  time 
extended  to  the  mutineers’  wounding  her  son, 
Benigno  S.  Aquino  3d  —  appeared  to  bring  out 
the  steel  in  her  personality. 

Senator  Rene  Saguisag.  a  former  adviser 
to  the  President  and  still  a  dose  ally,  said 
that  on  Friday,  whenever  proposals  for  ac¬ 
tion  were  made,  Mrs.  Aquino  consistently  re¬ 
jected  any  possibility  of  negotiation  or  com¬ 
promise  with  the  men  who  were  threatening 
her. 

As  in  the  past,  after  hours  of  silence,  she 
appeared  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  her 
mouth  grimly  set,  the  presidential  seal  be¬ 
hind  her. 

Calling  for  an  all-out  military  assault,  Mrs. 


Aquino,  her  voice  breaking  slightly,  said  in  a 
televised  statement,  "I  have  nothing  lo  say  to 
those  traitors.” 

It  was  the  toughest  and  most  bitter  speech 
she  has  made  since  becoming  President.  Her 
spokesman,  Teodoro  Benigno,  said  she  had 
wanted  to  be  even  tougher,  but  had  been  re¬ 
strained  by  her  advisers. 
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Shiite  Moslems  praying  in  a  mosque  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 


Mideast  Goes  Back  to  the  Old  W ays  of  Hating 


By  JOHN  K1FNER 


Manama,  Bahrain 

THE  great  nth-century  Arab  historian  Ibn  Khal¬ 
dun  wrote  that  life  is  hard  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  desert,  where  people  are 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the  clan  and  held  to¬ 
gether  by  asabiyva  —  a  sense  of  mutual  affection  and, 
perhaps  more  important,  a  willingness  to  fight  other 
clans,  to  die.  for  each  other. 

The  same  idea  was  invoked  the  other  day  by  a 


wealthy  Shiite  Moslem  businessman,  hardly  looking, 
combat-ready  as  he  sat  in  his  Swedish-modem  sky¬ 
scraper  office,  with  a  cellular  telephone  at  hand,  wearing 
a  solid  gold  Rolex  watch  with  diamonds  around  the  dial. 
Quoting  a  well-worn  Arab  proverb,  he  said:  “Myself 
against  my  brother,  my  brother  and  myself  against  my 
cousin,  and  my  cousin,  my  brother  and  myself  against 
the  foreigner." 

Increasingly  the  politics  of  the  modem  Middle  East 
are  being  played  out  not  in  terms  of  nation-states,  or  even 
of  ideologies,  but  in  terms  of  deep  tribal,  ethnic  and  reli¬ 
gious  divisions — in  short,  in  terms  of  clans. 


“It  is  a  primitive,  atavistic,  return  to  the  call  of  the 
clan,  the  tribe,  the  sect,”  said  Fouad  Ajami,  a  Lebanese- 
born  historian  who  is  one  of  the  most  acute  —  and  sad¬ 
dest  —  chroniclers  of  the  phenomenon.  “The  Arab  world 
is  in  for  a  season  of  revenge  and  killing  and  carnage.” 

The  Shiite  Islamic  fundamentalist  revolution  of  Aya¬ 
tollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini’s  Iran  is  the  clearest  example, 
in  many  ways  the  avatar,  of  this  kind  of  politics. 

Last  week,  the  fallout  of  the  Iranian  revolution  in¬ 
cluded  the  continued  degeneration  of  Lebanon,  where 
Shiite  slum  dwellers  rioted,  protesting  poor  living  condi¬ 
tions,  evidence  of  the  collapse  of  the  once-resilient  econ- 


.  ,..i  war.  There  was 

omy  after  more  chan  a  d^?0°ve^  Persian  Gulf  f 
also  the  continuing  showdown  v  ear^ld 
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most  important  Shiite  martyr^  haS  been 
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month  to  Islam’s  holiest  site  m  Mec  a,  ^  Iranian  Shl- 
which  more  than  400  Moslems,  most  of  tnem 

ites,  were  killed.  ,  last  week,  a  sev- 

The  vicious  war  of  words  rageowii 
enth-century  religious  struggle  wag  n_  had  been 
communications  and  ^I^^Sllion  Mos- 

three  years  of  relative  detente.  Of  theSW  m« 
terns tathe  world, about 90 percent  are  Sunnis. 

however,  95  percent  are  Shines.  arKj  Saudi 

In  the  month  since  theMeccanonng.  popu- 

Arabia  have  been  bombarding 

lation  along  the  Western  shore  of  the  gulf  ^  ^ 

portant Shiite concentrationsin Kuwait  ajuam _  ^ 
oil-producing  eastern  province  of  Saudi 
their  televised  versions  of  events. 

Forthright  Declaration 

The  strict,  once  fierce  Wahabi  sect  of  Sunm  J 
lemsTwhich  deludes  the  r^al  Saudi  family .  «■***»“; 
ites  regard  each  other  as  heretics.  Infide  s,  ya 
Khomeini  calls  the  Saudi  royal  family.  ion  an(j 

Hashemite  clan  in  the  1920’s  from  the  possession  ana 
prestige  of  the  holy  sites  in  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Normally  reclusive  Saudi  Arabia  summoned™^ 
than  a  hundred  Arab  and  Western  wrrespwid^5  “ 
Jidda  for  an  unusual  press  conference  by  the  barter 
Minister,  Prince  Nayef  ibn  Abdel  Aziz.  If  **>«**  ' ^ 
enough,  they  also  called  home  more  than  a  hundred  Sau¬ 
dis  from  the  French  Riviera,  to  stand  by  their  King. 

“We  hope  for  the  removal  of  the  authorities  who  send 
Iranians  to  their  deaths,”  Prince  Nayef  said.  Allah  has 
exposed  them  and  turned  the  matter  into  a  scandal 
against  Iran.”  He  added,  “Iranian  rulers  since  their  so- 
called  Islamic  revolution  have  shown  bad  intentions  to¬ 
wards  Saudi  Arabia.”  , 

The  Saudis  tried  to  rally  support  at  a  meeting  ot 
Arab  League  foreign  ministers  in  Tunis  *ast1*r*®' 
with  Syria  balking  over  its  support  of  Iran,  the  best  tne 
meeting  could  come  up  with  was  a  watered-down  resolu¬ 
tion  that  said  Iran  would  be  asked  to  agree  to  a  united. 
Nations  cease-fire  by  Sept  20.  Iraq  hailed  this  as  a  major 
victory;  Syria  suggested  the  Arabs  would  do  better  to 

concentrate  on  recapturing  Jerusalem. 

In  the  period  since  the  United  Nations  cease-fire 
resolution  was  voted  on  July  20  —  part  of  an  American 
strategy  that  now  has  more  than  40  American  Navy 
ships  in  or  en  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf  —  Iran  has 
stepped  up  its  oil  exports,  taking  in  more  than  $20  million 
a  day  in  vitally  needed  foreign  exchange. 

Iran,  diplomats  in  the  region  say,  has  been  noncom¬ 
mittal  on  the  resolution,  gaining  time  to  send  out  more 
oil,  and,  some  suggest,  to  tempt  the  Iraqis  to  violate  the 
cease-fire.  Baghdad's  Ambassador  in  Washington.  Nizar 
Hamdoon,  warned:  “.Iraq  can’t  wait  long” 

It  did  not.  Yesterday,  Iraqi  warplanes,  breaking  a  45- 
day  tacit  truce  in  attacks  on  gulf  shipping,  hit  an  Iranian 
offshore  oil  installation  and  reportedly  set  a  tanker  afire 
—  thus  raising  the  prospect  of  Iranian  retaliation. 


New  Fears  of  Domination  by  India 


Sri  Lanka  Struggles  to  Overcome  Centuries  of  Ethnic  Ill  Will 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEISM  AN 


'  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 
Sri  Lanka  struggles  to  pull  itself  together  after 
Mm  four  years  of  civil  war,  it  is  contending  with  an 
ancient  contest  between  Sinhalese  and  Tamil 
claims  of  legitimacy,  nurtured  during  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  conflict. 

Until  the  guerrilla  insurgency  by  the  ethnic  Tamil 
minority  in  which  6,000  persons  people  have  died.  West¬ 
erners  tended  to  view  this  island  of  16  million  people,  for¬ 
merly  called  Ceylon,  as  a  tropical  paradise,  a  model  of 
economic  progress  and  democratic  stability.  But  the 
Tamil-Sinhalese  conflict  derives  from  ancient  rivalries, 
which  have  been  gathering  force  in  the  last  30  years. 
Each  side  sees  itself  as  beleaguered  and  as  defending  its 
culture.  The  Tamils  worry  about  Sinhalese  “coloniza¬ 
tion”  in  their  areas.  And,  according  to  Stanley  J.  Tambi- 
ah,  a  Harvard  anthropologist,  the  Sinhalese  are  a  “ma¬ 
jority  with  a  minority  complex."  fearful  of  dominance  by 
the  50  million  Tamils  in  nearby  southern  India. 

in  many  respects,  the  conflict  here  is  typical  of  the 
bloody  ethnic  rivalries  that  plague  all  of  South  Asia,  often 
blocking  much-needed  development  as  this  or  that  group 
devotes  its  energies  instead  to  riots  and  killing 

The  earliest  histories  of  Sri  Lanka,  written  by  Bud¬ 
dhist  monks,  trace  the  arrival  of  the  Sinhalese  from 
northern  India,  the  area  of  Buddha  himself.  2,500  years 
ago.  From  the  era  when  the  Indian  Emperor  Ashok,  a 
Buddhist  convert,  sent  his  son  to  the  island  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  the  Sinhalese  have  regarded  themselves  as 
protectors  of  ancient  traditions,  underscored  by  claims 


of  descent  from  lighter-skinned  Aryans  who  came  from 
Central  Asia  in  prehistoric  times. 

The  Tamils,  who  trace  their  origin  to  darker-skinned 
Dravidians  of  south  India,  say  they  have  been  in  Sri 
Lanka  at  least  as  long  as  the  Sinhalese. 

Many  Sri  Lankans  say  racial  characteristics  remain 
a  factor  in  the  antagonisms,  enabling  terrorists,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  identify  their  targets  in  a  bus  or  field.  But  there 
are  many  light -skinned  Tamils  and  dark-skinned  Sinha¬ 
lese.  In  his  book,  “Sri  Lanka:  Ethnic  Fratricide  and  the 
Dismantling  of  Democracy,"  Mr.  Tambiah  accuses  both 
groups  of  manipulating  history  to  lend  legitimacy  to 
their  claims. 

In  any  case,  Tamil  and  Sinhalese  kingdoms  have 
risen  and  fallen  in  Sri  Lanka  countless  times,  and  there 
have  been  many  invasions  from  India.  At  limes,  Sinha¬ 
lese  ruled  thg  entire  island.  But  when  the  British  took 
control  in  1815,  they  found  three  kingdoms,  including  a 
Tamil  stale  in  the  north. 

British  rule  marked  a  turning  point.  In  the  late  19th 
century,  they  encouraged  a  Buddhist  revival  as  a  means 
of  cementing  British  control.  Missionaries,  meanwhile, 
were  establishing  schools  in  Tamil  areas,  giving  the 
Tamil  minority  the  advantages  of  superior  education. 

By  Sri  Lankan  independence  in  1948,  Tamils  domi¬ 
nated  the  universities  and  white-collar  jobs  —  just  as 
democracy  was  giving  voice  to  an  increasingly  assertive 
Sinhalese  majority.  In  the  1950's,  the  elected  leaders 
were  overseeing  a  full-blown  Buddhist  revival,  pushing 
to  make  Sinhalese  the  only  bfficial  language,  and  impos¬ 
ing  ceilings  on  job  and  school  opportunities  for  Tamils. 

Tensions  rose,  and  the  first  rioting  between  Tamils 
and  Sinhalese  erupted  in  1956.  The  most  restive  group 


Gamma- LuMMQ/GuilIaiifBe  Darabicr 


Tamil  women  who  are  members  of  the  Liberation 
Tigers,  Sri  Lanka's  largest  guerrilla  group. 


was  the  growing  class  of  educated  but  unemployed  Tamil 
youths,  especially  those  from  lower-caste  families  of  the 
north  who  believed  the  land-owning  Tamil  families  had 
sold  them  out,  reaching  a  cozy  accommodation  with  their 
upper-class  Sinhalese  counterparts. 


The  first  attacks  on  the  Sinhalese  police  and  upper- 
class  Tamil  leaders  by  young  Tamil  guerrillas  came  in 
the  1970’s.  In  1983,  the  murder  of  a  convoy  of  Sinhalese 
soldiers  touched  off  two  weeks  of  anti-Tamil  rioting  in 
Colombo  in  which  hundreds  and  perhap.  thousands  were 
killed.  The  Government  began  sweeping  arrests  of 
Tamils  in  the  north,  driving  the  guerrillas  to  full-scale  in¬ 
surgency  that  was  aggravated  by  widespread  reports  of 
human  rights  abuses  against  Tamils.  Meanwhile,  Sinha¬ 
lese  fears  of  Indian  interference  grew  as  India  let  the 
guerrillas  use  its  territory  for  training  and  sanctuary. 

If  the.  current  situation  has  an  origin,  however,  it 
may  lie  in  the  paradoxical  career  of  Junius  R.  Jayewar- 
dene,  a  Sinhalese  who  started  out  in  the  1950’s  as  a  pro¬ 
tector  of  Sinhalese  rights.  After  he  was  elected  President 
in  1977,  and  as  Tamil  grievances  rose,  Mr.  Jayewardene  ‘ 
alternately  proposed  to  crush  the  Tamils  or  negotiate. . 
Along  the  way,  he  consolidated  his  power  and,  in  the  view 
of  critics,  undercut  Sri  Lankan  democracy.  For  example, 
he  persuaded  voters  to  approve  a  referendum  putting  off 
parliamentary  elections  by  citing  unspecified  dangers  of 
subversion. 

Buffeted  by  conflicting  pressures,  Mr.  Jayewardene 
finally  chose  political  compromise.  And  many  Western 
diplomats,  white  deploring  his  autocratic  control,  hope  he 
can  employ  it  now  to  implement  the  agreement  with 
India  —  which  provides  for  greater  automony  for  Tamils 
in  the  north  and  east,  with  Indian  troops  to  enforce  order 
in  those  regions  —  in  the  face  of  the  fears  and  resentment 
of  many  Sinhalese  Only  as  he  tries  will  it  become  clear 
whether  the  curse  of  Sri  Lanka's  long  history  of  ethnic 
tension  will  come  back  to  unravel  what  he  and  others  are 
trying  Lo  knit  together. 


Spying  for  Soviet 

Embassy 
Guard  Gets 
30  Years 

CLAYTON  J.  LONETREE's 
lawyers  said  the  former  Ma¬ 
rine  sergeant  had  only  wanted 
to  become  a  double  agent  and  infil¬ 
trate  the  K.G.B.  But  last  week  a  jury 
of  eight  Marine  Corps  officers  sen¬ 
tenced  the  former  security  guard  at 
the  Moscow  Embassy  to  30  years  for 
spying  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  had  been  convicted  on  13 
counts,  including  giving  Soviet 
agents  photographs  of  American  in¬ 
telligence  agents  and  turning  over 
plans.  Mr.  Lonetree,  a  25-year-old 
American  Indian,  was  accused  of 
passing  the  secrets  after  beginning 
an  affair  with  Violetta  Seina,  a  Soviet 
former  employee  at  the  embassy 
who  introduced  him  to  a  K.G.B. 
agent  she  called  Uncle  Sasha. 

Defense  attorneys  argued-that  the 
trial  had  been  prejudiced.  They  con¬ 
tended  that  confessions  were  im¬ 
properly  obtained  and,  although 
later  recanted,  admitted  as  evi¬ 


dence.  The  lawyers  said  the  court 
barred  witnesses  who  would  have 
testified  that  much  of  the  classified 
information  the  defendant  admitted 
turning  over  was  available  from 
public  sources. 

The  sentence  will  be  automatically 
appealed  to  a  Navy-Marine  Corps  re¬ 
view  court.  His  attorneys  said  they 
would  seek  to  have  it  set  aside  and,  if 
unsuccessful,  would  press  appeals  in 
civilian  courts. 


In  South  Africa 

Black  Miners 
Reject  Offer 

In  the  third  week  of  the  nationwide 
strike  of  black  miners  in  SouLh  Af¬ 
rica,  both  sides  seemed  to  be  holding 
fasL.  The  300,000  miners  rejected  an 
offer  to  end  the  strike,  the  costliest 
and  most  damaging  in  South  African 
history.  It  has  .already  severely  dis¬ 
rupted  production  in  at  least  half  the 
country’s  gold  mines  and  a  fifth  of  its 
coal  pits,  and  is  estimated  to  be  cost¬ 
ing  the  companies  between  510  mil¬ 
lion  and  $15  million  a  day. 


Cyril  Ramaphosa.  the  leader  of  the 
National  Union  of  Mineworkers,  de¬ 
scribed  the  strike  as  "a  just  struggle 
by  thousands  of  miners  for  a  living 
wage.”  The  average  pay  of  black 
miners  is  about  $250  a  month,  or  half 
that  of  white  miners.  The  strikers 
want  an  increase  of  27  percent;  the 
employers  have  offered  23  percent. 

Negotiations  were  to  resume  to¬ 
day.  On  Friday,  the  largest  mining 
company,  the  Anglo  American  Cor¬ 
poration,  fired  13,000  miners,  bring¬ 
ing  to  40,000  the  number  of  miners 
dismissed  since  the  strike  began. 

The  same  day,  security  officers  at 
a  gold  mine  east  of  Johannesburg 
shot  and  killed  two  strikers,  the 
mine's  owners  reported  yesterday. 
Sixteen  people  were  reported  wound¬ 
ed.  Yesterday,  near  Cape  Town,  an 
explosion  severely  damaged  a  build¬ 
ing  housing  offices  of  the  Congress  of 
South  African  Trade  Unions,  the 
main  Mack  labor  federation,  which 
had  earlier  threatened  to  call  a  na¬ 
tionwide  general  strike. 

Gold  mining  has  been  at  the  center 
of  South  Africa's  development  as  a 
modem  industrial  country.  The 
country  produces  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  gold  mined  annually 
in  the  non-Communist  world,  and  it 
is  believed  to  have  roughly  half  of 
the  world's  recoverable  reserves. 


House  Report 


The  Accuracy  of  the  MX  Questioned 


Washington 

FOR  years,  experts  have  debated  where  to  put 
the  MX,  the  10-warhead  long-range  missile 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  has  described 
as  central  in  its  nuclear  arsenal.  But  recently,  the 
debate  has  shifted  to  pressing  questions  about 
whether  the  MX  can  hit  its  targets. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  asserted 
in  a  report  Iasi  week  that  test  results  suggested 
"serious  questions  of  confidence1'  about  accuracy 
of  the  MX;  the  initials  stand  for  missile  experimen¬ 
tal.  But  the  Air  Force  said  the  committee's  conclu¬ 
sions  were  ‘'erroneous." 

-  The  Air  Force  has  14  operational  MX  missiles. 
Ten  more  have  been  deployed  but  are  not  yet  opera¬ 
tional  because  of  late  deliveries  of  guidance  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Pentagon  plans  to  deploy  50  MX  missiles' 
in  silos  and  would  like  to  place  50  more  on  rail  cars. 
Congress  has  not  approved  the  rail  plan. 

The  latest  criticisms  center  on  a  i26*pound  de¬ 
vice  the  size  of  a  basketball  that  is  called  an  inertial 
measurement  uniL  An  essential  part  of  the  mis¬ 
sile's  guidance  system,  it  determines  the  missile’s 
position  in  flight;  it  includes  three  gyroscopes  and 
three  sensors  to  measure  acceleration.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  report  —  citing  the  testimony  of  com¬ 
pany  officials,  a  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and* committee  staff  findings  —  expressed 


substantial  doubt  about  the  reliability  of  the  device 
which  is  made  by  the  Northrop  Corporation. 

In  haste  to  get  the  MX  deployed,  the  Air  Force 
pressured  Northrop  to  produce  guidance  systems 
the  report  said,  adding  that  the  company  bought 
parts  that  were  not  property  inspected,  outside  of 
approved  channels,  and  falsely  certified  test  re¬ 
sults.  Last  week,  the  Government  filed  a  $1  million 
civil  suit  against  Northrop,  contending  that  compo- 
rents  of  the  guidance  unit  had  not  been  properly 
tested  before  delivery.  Northrop  acknowledged  that 
testing  had  been  done  improperly  but  said  the  com¬ 
pany  had  not  delivered  defective  equipment. 

The  committee  presented  Air  Force  test  data 
there  is  cause  for  concern  but  that  a 
Mniwt  ^  1,0  cached-  It  saH 
17  “  shots,  only  5  have  involved  the  version  of 
the  guidance  system  now  installed  In  operational 
* in  3  the  5.  performance  was  below 
average,  and  twice  the  MX  missed  the  target  zone. 

h  was  concerned  about  the 
problem  but  that  the  guidance  systems  in  the  14 
missiles  on  alert  do  work.  In  any  event  the  Air 
Force  asserted,  the  least  accurate  MX  was  still 
more  accurate  than  other  American  missiles. 

^f^ive  conclusions  may  not  be  available  until 
mat  year  when  the  Air  Force  resumes  flight-test¬ 
ing  of  the  missiles.  MICHAEL  R.  GORDON 
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From  the  Lithuanians  to  the  Tatars,  Anti-Russian  Tone  Confronts  Moscow 


Woodlm  Camp/Col  ion  Ccmlion  Tn«-Sovfon>  (inp).  Photo  Rntarcterv  Paolo  Kurt 


Soviet  Ethnic  Minorities  Take  Glasnost  Into  the  Streets 

for  the  economic  stagnation  in  the  Russian  heartland; 
but  it  helps  explain  the  condescending  tone  officials 
and  the  press  sometimes  take  toward  minority  com¬ 
plaints.  The  Baltic  republics  are  an  especially  ticklish 
case  for  the  authorities.  Anti-Russian  sentiment  lies 
close  to  the  surface.  An  Estonian,  accepting  a  compli¬ 
ment  on  the  European  charm  of  Tallinn  not  long  ago, 
said,  "You  should  have  seen  it  before  the  Russians." 

The  United  States  considers  the  Baltic  states 
"captive  nations,"  and  recognizes  the  small  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  for  the  three  "independent"  states, 
which  were  taken  over  in  1940  when  Stalin  sent  in 
troops  and  staged  rigged  elections,  ending  about  two 
decades  of  independence  for  each  of  the  states.  Wash¬ 
ington  underwrites  radio  broadcasts  that  help  keep 
dissent  alive  in  the  region.  But  there  is  little  sense 
here  of  a  serious  separatist  movement.  The  prospect 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  dismantiing  of  postwar  borders 
is  remote,  and  many  Baltic  citizens  have  no  desire  to 
upset  a  relatively  comfortable  status  quo. 

But  others  in  the  demonstration  here  said  they 
had  less  ambitious  goals:  an  open  discussion  of  how 
the  Baltics  came  under  Soviet  rule,  honors  for  the 
many  Baltic  residents  who  were  deported  to  Stalinas 
camps,  more  freedom  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  halt  to  efforts  to  "Russify"  the  culture. 

The  nationalities  question,  then,  is  Jess  a  threat  to 
stability  than  a  test  of  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  political  poise 
and  his  concept  of  democracy.  To  what  extent  will  he 
allow  divisive  historical  grievances  to  be  aired?  What 
will  the  Government  do  to  redress  them? 

The  Government  has  organized  a  high-level  com¬ 
mission  to  consider  whether  the  Tatars  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  the  Crimea.  The  commission  in¬ 
cludes  no  Tatars  —  the  Government  refuses  to  iden¬ 
tify  all  the  members  or  to  make  any  of  them  available 
for  interviews  —  and  it  has  yet  to  produce  any  results. 
But  it  is  a  step  farther  than  previous  leaders  have 
gone  in  dealing  with  minority  demands. 

Other  nationalities,  such  as  the  Georgians  and 
Armenians,  have  been  kept  relaiiveiy  content  by 
being  given  a  little  freer  rein,  especially  to  run  their 
own  economic  affairs.  Even  in  the  Baltics,  a  senior 
Western  diplomat  said,  "ihey  could  certainly  defuse  a 
lot  of  the  resentment  if  they  allowed  much  greater 
cultural  autonomy  and  if  they  slowed  down  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  Russification." 


By  BILL  KELLER 


Vilnius,  U.S.S.R. 
HEN  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  called  last 
February  for  “a  revolution  of  expecta¬ 
tions"  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  probably  did 
not  have  in  mind  the  crowd  that  gathered 
here  in  Lithuania  last  Sunday  to  chant  "Freedom! 
Freedom!  Freedom!"  and  sing  nostalgic  songs  of 
pre-Soviet  independence. 

Small  and  peaceful,  more  sentimental  than  men¬ 
acing.  the  gathering  was  nonetheless  an  unsettling  re¬ 
minder  that  calls  for  "glasnost"  and  democratization. 


and  Mr.  Gorbachev's  anti-Stalinist  campaign,  are 
raising  some  expectations  that  Soviet  authorities  can¬ 
not  easily  satisfy.  The  Lithuanian  demonstrators,  like 
other  ethnic  minority  activists  in  the  country,  have 
been  emboldened  by  the  more  liberal  atmosphere  to 
dredge  up  their  resentment  of  Soviet  power. 

In  June,  Latvians  streamed  through  the  streets  of 
Riga  in  a  peaceful  protest  with  strong  nationalist 
overtones.  In  July,  the  Crimean  Tatars,  embittered 
since  Stalin  deported  them  from  their  Crimean  home¬ 
land  in  1944  for  alleged  collaboration  with  the  Nazis, 
converged  on  Moscow  by  the  hundreds  for  their  share 
of  glasnost,  chanting  slogans  near  (he  Kremlin. 

Last  Sunday,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  secret  1939 


Stalin-Hitler  protocol  that  cleared  the  way  for  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  three  Baltic  states  —  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  —  more  than  500  Lithuanians 
gathered  here  to  hear  speeches  honoring  "the  victims 
of  Stalinism,”  while  even  larger  gatherings  were  re¬ 
ported  in  Latvia  and  Estonia 

There  have  been  nationalist  stirrings  in  the  heav¬ 
ily  Moslem  Central  Asian  republics,  including  an  anti- 
Russian  riot  last  December  in  Kazakhstan.  Soviet  of¬ 
ficials  worry  that  a  reported  resurgence  of  Islam  in 
the  Central  Asian  republics  may  someday  be  suscep¬ 
tible  to  fundamentalist  influence  from  neighboring 
Iran.  In  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  demands  have 
increased  for  more  teaching  and  literature  in  the 
local  languages.  Against  these  impulses  stands  a  for¬ 
midable  police  and  security  apparatus  that  seems  to 
be  seeking  a  new  place  to  draw  the  line  between  open¬ 
ness  and  public  disorder.  The  Tatars  were  allowed  to 
demonstrate,  then  were  put  on  trains  back  home. 

Latvians  Arrested 

Sunday's  demonstrations  in  Vilnius  and  Tallinn, 
the  Estonian  capital,  were  watched  and  photographed 
by  the  K.G.B.,  but  were  unimpeded.  But  in  Riga,  Lat¬ 
via,  where  the  police  seemed  to  be  less  tolerant  after  a 
demonstration  two  months  earlier,  witnesses  said  or¬ 
ganizers  were  kept  under  house  arrest;  the  press  re¬ 
ported  that  86  protesters  were  detained. 

Ethnic  dissenters  who  demonstrate  face  not  only 
the  police,  but  also  the  resentment  of  the  Russiah'ma- 
jority,  whose  sense  of  being  surrounded  by  alien 
forces  grows  with  each  census  report.  Soviet  demog¬ 
raphers  say  ethnic  Russians  now  make  up  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  population,  but  wit!  be  a  mi¬ 
nority  themselves  by  the  year  2000  because  of  lop¬ 
sided  birth  rates  in  the  Asiatic  regions  of  the  country. 

A  Soviet  official  sighed  heavily  the  oLher  day  dur¬ 
ing  a  discussion  of  the  Crimean  Tatars.  The  foreigner 
must  understand,  he  said,  the  Russian  people  endured 
300  years  of  subjugation  to  the  Tatars’  forebears,  the 
Mongols,  and  then  spent  the  recent  decades  pulling 
the  Asian  republics  up  from  primitive  standards  of 
living.  It  is  because  of  this  sacrifice,  the  official  insist¬ 
ed,  that  the  Russian  Republic  lags  economically  be¬ 
hind  the  Baltics,  the  Ukraine.  Georgia  and  other 
Soviet  republics.  This  white-man’s-burden  attitude, 
common  among  Russians,  is  a  dubious  explanation 


Tass-Sovtuo 


In  the  First  Step  of  Peace  Accord,  Ortega  Has  the  Upper  Hand 


Opposition  in  Nicaragua  Springs  to  Life  —  and  Into  Disunity 


Mauricio  Diaz  Davila  of  Nicaragua’s  Popular  Christian  Party  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  National  Reconciliation  Commission  last  week. 


By  STEPHEN  K INZER 


Managua,  Nicaragua 
ICARAGUA’S  11  legal  political  parties,  which 
range  from  extreme  left  to  militant  conserva¬ 
tive,  burst  into  activity  last  week  as  a  result  of 
the  newly  signed  Central  American  peace  ac¬ 
cord.  Most  of  their  energy,  however,  was  directed 
against  each  other.  For  the  four  other  Central  American 
countries  who  signed  the  agreement  and  for  the  United 
States,  one  of  its  most  important  stipulations  is  the  call 
for  free  elections,  to  be  held  under  international  observa¬ 
tion.  The  assumption  is  that  the  Sandinistas  would  lose  at 
least  some  power  in  free  elections  in  Nicaragua. 

But  political  parties  in  Nicaragua  have  traditionally 
been  unable  to  unite,  and  last  week  the  opposition  parties 
were  at  each  others’  throats  again.  The  issue  was  who 
would  represent  the  opposition  on  the  four-member  "Na¬ 
tional  Reconciliation  Commission"  created  by  the  peace 
accord.  Under  terms  of  the  accord,  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  members  was  to  be  an  anti-Sandinista  politician 
chosen  by  the  Government  from  a  list  of  three  provided 
by  opposition  parties.  The  others  members  were  to  be  a 
Government  official,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  a 
prominent  private  citizen. 

Catholic  leaders  quickly  nominated  three  candidates 
and  from  them,  as  expected,  President  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra  selected  the  country's  leading  religious  figure, 
Miguel  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo;  he  also  chose  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  official  and  the  private  citizen. 

But  the  opposition  parties  showed  no  such  discipline, 
instead  arguing  for  days  over  which  three  politicians  to 
nominate.  Unable  to  agree,  they  split  into  rival  blocs  and 
submitted  two  separate  lists  of  three.  Mr.  Ortega  said 


this  pul  him  in  "an  uncomfortable  position,"  but  many 
Nicaraguans  suspected  he  was  not  displeased  to  see  that 
once  again,  the  opposition  had  showed  what  a  member  of 
the  Conservative  party  called  “our  traditional  lack  of 
political  maturity." 

Last  week‘s  events  suggested  that  even  if  full  politi¬ 
cal  freedom  were  restored  in  Nicaragua  as  required  by 
the  peace  accord.  anti-'Sandinista  leaders  within  the 
countpf  would  have  difficulty  uniting  into  a  formidable 
opposition  from  And  if  the  peace  accord  provisions  are 
actually  pul  into  effect,  exiled  politicians  will  be  allowed 
to  return  and  join  the  election  campaign,  which  could 
only  complicate  the  mix.  Many  of  them  have  their  own 
political  ambitions,  including  contra  leaders  Adolfo 
Calero  Portocarrero.  a  strong  conservative;  Alfonso 
Robelo,  a  social  democrat,  and  even  the  flamboyant  and 
eccentric  former  guerrilla,  Ed6n  Pastora  Gomez.  The 
prospect  of  such  an  atomized  opposition  is  quite  encour¬ 
aging  to  the  Sandinista  front,  which  may  be  the  only  polit¬ 
ical  party  in  the  country  that  has  not  only  a  popular  base 
'  but  also  a  united  leadership. 

Mr.  Ortega’s  choice  as  the  opposition  member  of  the 
new  National  Reconciliation  Commission  was  Mauricio 
Diaz  Davila,  who  unlike  more  militant  dissidents,  has 
never  urged  Sandinista  negotiations  with  the  United 
States-backed  contra  rebels.  His  selection  drew  angry 
protests  from  some  rival  opposition  leaders.  Mr.  Diaz 
was  portrayed  as  a  tool  of  the  Sandinistas  who  would 
form  a  bloc  on  the  commission  with  the  Government 
member,  Vice  President  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado,  and 
the  "distinguished  citizen,"  a  Baptist  missionary  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  Sandinistas.  Tint  would  leave  Cardinal 
Obando  as  the  only  genuinely  anti-Sandinista  member  of  * 
the  commission. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Diaz  denied  that  his  Popular  So¬ 


cial  Christian  Party  was  in  any  way  controlled  by  the 
Sandinistas.  He  said  he  will  propose  not  only  an  immedi¬ 
ate  end  to  press  censorship  and  a  decree  limiting  the 
state  of  emergency  to  war  zones,  but  also  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  for  the 8,000  prisoners  accused  of  political  offenses, 
including  more  than  2,000  members  of  the  defeated  Na¬ 


tional  Guard. 

fn  a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  Fri¬ 
day.  contra  leaders  asked  President 
Reagan  to  seek  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval  for  renewed  military  and 
“nonletha!"  aid,  but  to  hold  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  in  escrow  unless  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government  fails  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  peace  accord. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ortega  an¬ 
nounced  the  makeup  of  the  reconcili¬ 
ation  commission,  he  took  a  symbolic 
step  toward  easing  the  political  ten¬ 
sions  that  have  deeply  polarized 
Nicaragua.  He  said  he  would  allow 
the  return  of  two  prominent  clergy¬ 
men  who  had  strongly  criticized  San¬ 
dinista  rule,  as  well  as  an  Italian- 
born  priest  who  was  among  a  number 
of  foreign  clerics  forced  to  leave  the 
country  in  recent  years.  But  he  made 
no  mention  of  two  jailed  opposition 
leaders,  one  the  director  of  a  human 
rights  commission  and  the  other 
president  of  a  lawyers'  association, 
who  were  arrested  two  weeks  ago 
during  an  aborted  demonstration  and 
who  are  reportedly  on  a  hunger 
strike.  The  reconciliation  commis¬ 
sion  is  assigned  only  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  ac¬ 
cord  inside  Nicaragua,  and  it  will  be  up  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  body  to  oversee  other  aspects  of  the  plan.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Sandinistas  can  only  be  encouraged  by  the  lat¬ 
est  indication  that  opposition  parties  may  be  more  anerv 
at  each  other  than  they  are  at  the  Government. 
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In  Politics,  Money  Is  the  Root  of  Campaigns 


By  RICHARD  L.BERKE 


Washington 
|ONEY,  or  rather  the  lack 
of  it,  is  being  blamed  for 
drying  up  several  Presi¬ 
dential  candidacies  this 
year.  But  money  problems  are  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  sputtering  campaign  at  least 
as  often  as  they  are  a  cause,  political 
analysts  say. 

On  Wednesday,  former  Senator 
Paul  Laxalt  cited  inadequate  fi¬ 
nances  as  the  reason  for  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Republican  Presi- 
.dentlal  race.  The  Nevada  Republi¬ 
can,  who  had  raised  nearly  $1  million, 
said  he  did  not  want  his  campaign  to 
enter  “a  financial  black  hole.” 

Two  days  earlier,  Gov.  Richard 
Celeste  of  Ohio  cited  finances  in  his 
decision  not  to  seek  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

And  in  April,  Donald  H.  Rums¬ 
feld,  a  former  Defense  Secretary, 
took  himself  out  of  the  Republican 
race,  saying  he  did  not  want  to  face 
“the  specter  of  a  deficit  of  several 
million  of  dollars.” 

The  concern  is  a  valid  one.  Gary 
Hart,  who  abandoned  his  campaign 
in  May,  still  has  $1.3  million  in  debts, 
mostly  from  his  1984  campaign.  Yet 
there  is  a  “Catch-22”  in  American 
politics:  Candidates  who  lack  popu¬ 
lar  support  when  they  enter  a  race 
often  have  difficulty  raising  funds. 

But  those  who  lack  funds  have  trou¬ 
ble  building  popular  support. 

"If  I  were  running  for  President  and  didn't  get  much 
support,  I  would  say  it  was  because  of  money  —  it  would 
make  me  look  good,”  said  Richard  Scammon,  an  expert 
on  elections.  “But  it's  just  too  easy  to  say  it's  all  money.” 

The  morning  after  Mr.  Laxait's  announcement. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  told  his  supporters  he 
would  not  seek  the  Democratic  nomination. 

Senator  Nunn  did  not  mention  finances,  only  that  he 
wanted  to  concentrate  on  family  and  senatorial  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Nor  was  money  cited  by  two  other  Democrats. 
Governor  Cuomo  and  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas,  who 
arc  sitting  this  race  out.  Mr.  Cuomo  and  Mr.  Nunn,  in 


Wisconsin  Democrat  Rides  Out  6th  Term 

At  71,  Proxmire  Calls  It  a  Career 


ALMOST  everyone  who  thinks  about 
k  such  things  assumed  that  Senator 
k  William  Proxmire,  the  chamber's 
third  most  senior  member,  would  seek 
one  final  term  to  cap  the  30  years  that 
began  when  he  won  a  special  election  to 
succeed  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  But  last 
week,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  1957  vic¬ 
tory,  the  Wisconsin  Democrat,  who  is  71, 
said  he  would  step  down  in  1988  because 
he  might  not  be  so  active  through  an¬ 
other  six  years. 

That  concern  is  characteristic.  During 


a  career  that  reflects  less  the  tradition 
of  Wisconsin  progressivism  than  Middle 
Western  frugality,  Mr.  Proxm ire’s  col¬ 
leagues  learned  to  respect  the  fervor  of 
his  opposition  to  excess  in  spending 
when  in  1970  he  successfully  defeated  a 
Nixon  Administration  proposal  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  aircraft.  But  his  reputation  as 
a  maverick  persisted.  Mr.  Proxmire's 
"Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month  Award,'*  in 
which  he  identified  some  “ridiculous"  or 
"ironic"  Government  outlay,  became 
‘■as  much  a  part  of  the  Senate  as  quo¬ 
rum  calls  and  filibusters,”  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Byrd  or  West  Virginia,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  noted  last  week. 

Accepting  only  minuscule  contribu¬ 
tions  for  his  re-election  campaigns,  Mr. 
Proxmire  spent  a  total  of  $177.75  in  1982, 
winning  67  percent  of  the  vote.  His  deci¬ 
sion  left  likely  successors  scrambling 
and  the  bankers  speculating.  An  oppo¬ 
nent  of  financial  service  deregulation 
who  has  been  promoting  measures  that 
-would  limit  insider  trading  and  hostile 
takeovers,  Mr.  Proxmire  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 


particular,  were  widely  considered  formidable  prospects 
who  could  have  raised  money  relatively  easily. 

While  one  cannot  run  for  President  without  amass¬ 
ing  several  million  dollars,  it  is  usually  a  combination  of 
personal  and  political  factors  that  leads  a  politician  to 
stay  on  the  sidelines:  family  concerns,  a  lack  of  energy, 
inadequate  political  support. 

Mr.  Laxalt.  for  one.  had  been  criticized  for  not  cam¬ 
paigning  aggressively,  and  his  libel  suit  against  the 
McClatchy  newspaper  chain,  later  settled,  was  also  seen 
as  a  hindrance.  He  had  been  hovering  at  the  1  percent 
point  in  national  polls  among  Republicans. 

That  was  better  than  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  who  had  virtu¬ 


ally  no  name  recognition,  and  Mr.  Ce- 
leste,  whose  aides  insisted  that  the 
publication  of  reports  of  extramari¬ 
tal  affairs  had  no  effect  on  his  deci¬ 
sion. 

Although  money  is  a  useful 
measure  of  political  strength,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  advance  of  the  primary  and 
caucus  season,  money  and  early 
standing  in  the  public  opinipn  polls  do 
not  always  go  together-  - 

In  a  New  York  Times/CBS  News 
Poll  conducted  July  21-22,  Jesse 
Jackson  led  the  Democratic  field 
with  14  percent,  but  his  aides  said  he 
has  raised  only  about  $500,000.  By 
contrast.  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis  of 
Massachusetts  collected  $4.6  million 
as  of  June  30.  and  strategists  esti¬ 
mate  that  he  has  reached  the  $5  mil¬ 
lion  mark  by  now.  He  is  followed  by 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  with  more  than  $3  million; 
Representative  Richard  A.  Gephardt 
of  Missouri,  about  $2.5  million;  Sena¬ 
tor  Albert  Gore  Jr.  of  Tennessee, 
more  than  $2  million,  and  former 
Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona  and 
Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois,  each 
over  $1  million. 

Representative  Patricia 

Schroeder  of  Colorado,  who  initially 
said  she  would  not  run  for  President 
unless  she  could  raise  $2  million  by 
September,  is  a  very  long  way  from 
that  goaL  Her  advisers  now  say  the 
campaign  may  go  anyway. 

On  the  Republican  side.  Vice 
President  Bush  has  the  lead  in  fi¬ 
nances  as  well  as  in  the  polls:  He  has  collected  about  $11 
million.  The  Rev.  Pat  Robertson,  who  like  Mr.  Jackson 
has  not  filed  a  disclosure  report,  says  he  has  raised  $9.2 
million.  Bob  Dole,  the  Senate  Republican  leader,  has 
about  $5.7  million;  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  less  than  $4  million,  and  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  4th,  the 
former  Governor  of  Delaware,  about  $3  million. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  is 
in  the  same  financial  league  as  Mr.  Laxalt,  having  yet  to 
raise  $1  million.  But  Dan  Mariaschin,  his  spokesman, 
said  Mr.  Haig  was  undaunted. 

"Every  campaign  has  their  own  strategy,"  he  said, 
“and  we  feel  we’ve  done  well  with  what  we  have." 
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Saguaro  cactuses  in  the  Arizona  desert. 


For  Rustlers, 
Cactus  Is  the 
Big  Cash  Crop 


By  ROBERT  REINHOLD 


Phoenix 

THE  Case  of  the  Crested  Saguaro  was  a  natural 
for  Arizona’s  cactus  cops.  When  the  rare  19-foot 
cactus  disappeared  recently,  after  serving  for 
decades  as  a  living  monument  in  the  town  of 
Quartzite,  the  sleuths  at  the  state’s  Commission  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  figured  that  it  would  most  likely 
be  sold  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  or  Las  Vegas  —  where  the 
money  was.  Sure  enough,  the  stolen  succulent  turned  up 
at  a  nursery  in  Las  Vegas,  with  a  $15,000  price  tag.  With 
■the -help  of  the  Federal  Fish-  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
;  poachers  were  tracetLprosecutect  jaiJed  and  fined  under 
Federal  laws  against  transporting  stolen  property 
across  state  lines. 

While  not  as  lucrative  or  pernicious  as  the  traffic  in 
drugs  —  or  even  that  in  illicit  furs  or  parrots  —  the  trade 
in  desert  plants  has  created  serious  problems  in  the 
Southwest  The  growing  international  popularity  of  .the 
starkly  beautiful  and  bizarre  desert  plants  has  made 
poaching  and  smuggling  profitable.  “This  is  an  easy  re¬ 
source  to  exploit,”  said  Michael  Elkins  of  the  wildlife 
service.  “They  don’t  run  away." 

In  response,  state  and  Federal  agencies  have 
stepped  up  efforts  to  protect  endangered  species.  There 
was  even  an  undercover  “sting,”  so  to  speak,  in  which 
Federal  investigators  recently  cracked  a  Seattle  ring  of 
smugglers  Who  were  bringing  in  rare  Mexican  plants. 

The  issue  presents  a  classic  double  bind  for  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Southern  California  and 
other  areas  of  arid,  fragile  habitat  and  rapid  growth. 
State  and  local  officials  are  strongly  encouraging  resi¬ 
dents  to  change  to  desert  landscaping  to  conserve  water 
and  reduce  allergy  pollens.  But  this  has  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  a  unique  environment  as  amateur  and  professional 
plant  hunters  "grub  out”  free  supplies.  Particularly 
popular  for  ornamental  uses  are  saguaro,  the  tall  multi- 
armed  cactus  that  is  the  symbol  of  Arizona,  barrel  and 
hedgehog  cactuses,  ocotillo,  a  shrub,  and  yuccas. 

Six  Feet  in  a  Century 

“Everybody  who  has  a  house  in  the  desert  wants  to 
have  two  cacti  in  their  front  yard,"  said  John  E.  Cross, 
Assistant  Regional  Director  for  Enforcement  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Albuquerque.  Robert 
Gronowski,  an  enforcement  official  with  the  horticulture 
commission  here,  said  the  agency  set  a  record  last  year 
with  more  than  200  citations  and  warnings  for  the  illegal 
taking  of  the  227  species  protected  under  the  Arizona  Na¬ 
tive  Plgnt  Law,  which  provides  fines  up  to  $5,000  a  plant 
and  up  to  one  year  in  prison. 

The  plants  may  be  gathered  legally  from  certain 
public  and  private  lands,  but  only  by  state  permit.  In¬ 
creasingly,  cactuses  are  also  cultivated  by  nurseries,  but 
it  takes  more  than  100  years  for  a  saguaro  to  reach  six 
feet.  They  bring  $15  a  foot  retail,  plus  $25  to  $50  per  arm. 

According  to  Traffic  (U.S.A.),  an  arm  of  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  artificial  propagation  has  begun  to  cut  ille¬ 
gal  imports  from  Mexico.  Customs  officials  also  cite 
stricter  enforcement  of  an  international  1976  agreement 
that  requires  export  permits  for  almost  all  species  of 
cactus.  A  nurseryman  from  Hidalgo  County.  Tex.,  was 
recently  charged  with  importing  thousands  of  cactuses 
from  Mexico  —  about  two  shipments  a  month  for  two  or 
three  years  —  using  faked  permits.  The  man  was  con¬ 
victed,  fined  $5,000  and  put  cm  probation  for  five  years. 

In  the  Seattle  case,  a  Federal  informer  responded  to 
fliers  offering  rare  cactuses  for  sale;  the  Fish  and  WiW-: 
life  Service  prosecuted  six  people,  including  a  lawyer  and 
a  retired  schoolteacher,  for  smuggling  cactuses  from 
Mexico  —  more  as  a  hobby  than  as  a  source  of  income, 
officials  said.  The  six  were  fined  a  total  of  $12,000,  were 
put  on  14  years  of  probation,  and  forfeited  two  trucks 
under  customs  law.  The  informer  got  a  $5,000  reward. 

Primarily  concerned  with  animals,  environmental 
organizations  have  only  recently  begun  to  give  serious 
attention  to  endangered  plant  species,  according  to  F.T. 
Campbell,  director  of  the  plant  conservation  program  at 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  In  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  to  preserve  rare  plants  from  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Umversidad  Autonomo  of  Tamaulipas,  in  Ciudad  Victo- 
na,Mexico,  collects  and  breeds  specimens  seized  at  the 
border,  employing  the  local  residents  who  had  been  nur- 
collectors.  And  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar- 

***** a  project  10  ana,yze 

ei_  0f  particular  concern  are  the  extremely  rare  and 

H**  rocks”  of  the  Artocarpus  genus 
smaij  cactuses  that  mimic  surrounding  rocks.  “The  little’ 

nhi!  »0eS 5*1  31  we  worry  about  —  they  are  irreplace- 

r^?^,?°dney  G-  Engard  of  Tucson  Botanical 
Gardens.  If  you  wipe  out  a  population  it  may  take  75 
years  to  come  back. ”  The  “living  rocks,"  whichgrow 
“  Mexico,  bring  hundreds  or  even  thousand™ 
dollars  in  Japan.  "They  fit  the  Japanese  perceotion  of 
beauty,"  said  Linda  R.  McMahan  of  the  CeSr^wPW 
C^erva^Bos,*.  -TTey  are  very  o,d 
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Greece/Alan  Cowell 


In  the  Shadow 
Of  the  Acropolis, 
A  Struggle 
Over  Cultural 
Identity 


ATH  ens 

Emblems  of  an  Athens 
summer;'  On  a  warm.  Sun-, 
day  evening,  in  an  amphi¬ 
theater  1,900  years  old  on 
the  lea  of  the  Acropolis, 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy  plays  Schubert 
and  Schumann.  The  brilliance  billows 
through  old  stonework  dusted  by  dusk 
sliding  towards  indigo  night,  and 
haunted  by  other,  impenetrable 
gloamings  from  the  pasL 
A  little  way  and  several  centuries 
away,  on  another  night,  in  a  soccer 
stadium  ringed  with  police  and 
motor-cycles.  Joe  Cocker  offers  a 
strident  counterpoint,  all  sax  and 
electronics  and  batteries  of  sound, 
getting  by  with  a  little  help  from 
friends  who,  this  time,  are  young,  and 
enthusiastic  and  Greek.  The  duke  is 
gone,  the  night  is  dark,  the  music 
harsh,  laden  with  anguish  and  men¬ 
ace  and  schmaltz. 

Somewhere  between  the  two,  and 
seeming  certain  of  neither,  lies  mod¬ 
em  Greece  with  all  its  ambiguities 
and  contradictions,  recalling  a  herit¬ 
age  of  antiquity  long  lost  yet  foisted 
onto  the  land  by  foreign  visions,  and 
evoking  a  present  full  of  the  borrowed 
totems  of  other  foreigners’  invention 
and  creation. 

The  debate,  is  one  that  has  seized 
outsiders  for  centuries:  what  is 
"Greek -ness.’’  or,  what,  if  any,  is  the 
strand  that  ties  the  crass  sprawl  and 
the  ill  temper,  the  noise  of  modem 
Athens  to  older  times  perceived  as  a 
halcyon  age  of  creation,  thought  and 
inspiration  in  the  rose-glow  of  re-in¬ 
vention?  The  answer,  many  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  Greeks,  too,  say  bluntly,  is: 
none. 

But  that  conclusion  itself  seems  to 
-offend  a  nation  aware  efa-pasttoo 
grand  to  be  lived  op  to,  bora  of  a  his¬ 
tory  that  offers  no  easy  answers,  and 


chronicled  by  poets  like  Nikos  Ka¬ 
zan  tzak  is  who  wrote  of  "the  double- 
born  soul  of  Greece." 

It  is  a  discussion  that  is  fraught 
with  prides  too  easy  to  offend  and 
sensitivities  that  collide  in  the  talk¬ 
ing.  In  the  early  19th  century,  in  Lord 
Byron's  time,  for  instance,  some 
European  travelers  termed  the 
Greeks  barbarians  for  failing  to  shel¬ 
ter  and  stroke  the  relics  of  their  own 
antiquity  —  a  rude  epithet  no  Greek 
of  any  period  would  accept,  and 
coined  by  those  seeking  to  nurture  an 
image  of  their  own  creation  of  Helle¬ 
nistic  virtue. 

There  is,  said  Niko  Stavroulakis, 
the  Cretan  curator  of  Athens's  Jewish 
Museum  and  an  expen  on  the  history 
of  Byzantium,  "ancient  Greece  and 
modern  Greece  and  the  myth  that  has 
been  circulating  since  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  that  they  have  some  kind  of  link. 

“There's  no  link  between  classical 
antiquity  and  modern  Greece  except 
that  which  was  provided  by  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Onhodox 
Church. 

"Modern  Greece  has  been  done  vio¬ 
lence  to  by  European  romanticism, 
and  made  to  feel  self-conscious  about 
it,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  That,  pos¬ 
sibly,  might  be  pan  of  Kazantzakis’s 
double-soul. 

Ancient  Greece,  after  all,  was  a 
string  of  city-states,  pagan  in  its  be¬ 
liefs,  prodigious  in  its  architecture 
and  intellectual  legacy  —  one  which 
has  inspired  European  thinkers  and 
poets  for  centuries.  Modern  Greece, 
since  its  creation  in  1830,  has  evolved 
as  a  Western  nation-state,  built  on  the 
rump  of  an  oriental  empire,  after  cen¬ 
turies  of  Byzantine  and  Ottoman  rule. 

That  history,  said  John  Zervos,  di- 
■  rector  of- the  Athens  Center,  wfiefe' 
foreigners  learn  die  Greek  language, 
left  a  divided  legacy  that  endures  in 
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modern  Greece,  contradictory,  per¬ 
haps.  but  co-existent.  There  was,  he 
said,  "the  classical  Greek,  heroic, 
straightforward,  artislic,  innovative/ 
And  there  was  the  Byzantine  Greek, 
conniving,  underhanded,  canny." 

.Greece,  he  and  others  have  noted, 
knew  no  Renaissance  in  the  manner 
of  Western  Europe,  because,  tor  al¬ 
most  four  centuries  until  1830,  what  is 
now  Greece  was  a  millet  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire. 

"They  had  known  no  Renaissance; 
and  the  thread  of  their  classical  past 
had  long  been  woven  into  the  oriental 
web  of  Byzantium,"  wrote  the  author 
David  Holden.  "Their  recovery  of 
political  independence  was  to  most  of 
them  far  more  a  matter  of  restoring 
that  Greek  Christian  Empire  than  of 
rebuilding  ancient  Hellas." 

So  what,  then,  endures,  from  classi¬ 
cal  to  modern  times? 

"The  architectural  lines  of  ancient 
Greece  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  few 
(fortunately)  imitative  miniatures  in 
Greece  today,  nor  in  the  bastard 
Mediterranean  buildings  that  make 
of  Athens  today  a  monotonous  com¬ 
monplace,"  said  Kimon  Friar,  who 
has  translated  much  Greek  poetry 

anthology,  "Modem  Greek  Verse," 
published  in  1982. 


America’s  Heartland  Rock 


By  JON  PARELES 


The  music  is  basic  — 

three  chords  and  a  back 
beat.  The  tone  is  earnest, 
plain-spoken,  just  folks.  The 
verses  are  short  stories, 
terse  sketches  of  characters  trying  to 
get  by.  And  the  choruses,  ready-made 
for  sing-alongs,  are  about  "hard 
times.” 

This  is  heartland  rock.  From  New 
Jersey  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Nash¬ 
ville  to  Austin  to  Bloomington,  Ill., 
rock  songwriters  have  taken  up  facto¬ 
ries  and  farms  as  worthier  subjects 
than  penthouses  and  limousines; 
they’re  turning  up  their  noses  at  syn¬ 
thesizers  and  cranking  up  their  gui-  . 
tars,  aiming  for  "authenticity" 
rather  than  state-of-ihe-ari  sound. 
And  as  they  invoke  Woody  Guthrie  <- 
and  the  Rolling  Stones,  Walker  Evans 
"and  Raymond  Carver,  they  face  the 
paradoxes  of  the  late  1980's. 

This  week,  heartland  rock  heads 
for  the  Top  10  with  the  release  of  John 
Mellencamp's  "Lonesome  Jubilee" 
(Mercury/ Polygram  832465-IQ-l, 

album,  cassette  and  CD).  The  album 
has  songs  about  unemployment, 
shrinking  economic  expectations  and 
tough  luck,  set  to  three-chord  rock 
laced  with  mandolin  and  accordion. 
One  of  its  stomping  choruses  de¬ 
clares,  “It’s  hard  times  for  an  honest 
.  man/  very  very  very  hard  times.” 

Under  his  show-business  moniker 
John  Cougar,  now  dropped  (the  1985 
album  "Scarecrow"  and  the  1983 
"Uh-Huh"  were  credited  to  John  Cou¬ 
gar  Mellencarop).  Mr.  Mellencamp 
had  a  healthy  career  with  songs  about 
cutting  loose. 'but  as  he's  gotten  older, 
Mr.  Mellencamp’s  self-chosen  per¬ 
sona  —  the  small-town  rowdy  from 
the  Midwest  —  has  apparently  led 
him  to  think  about  what’s  happening 
to  the  towns  and  farming  communi¬ 
ties  around  him.  With  "Scarecrow," 
he  shifted  direction;  its  centerpiece 
was  a  song  about  a  farm  foreclosure, 
and  the  old  Cougar  cockiness  was 
gone. 

The  way  Mr.  Mellencamp's  albums 
have  changed  tone  suggests  that,  like 
many  other  1980's  rockers,  he's  kept 
an  ear  on  Bruce  Springsteen.  Mr. 
Springsteen  got  the  heartland-rock 
bandwagon  rolling  with  "The  River, 

in  1980  and  its  bleak  1982  successor, 
"Nebraska."  With  those  albums,  he 
started  to  write  stripped-down  songs 
about  people  who  had  lost  their  Jobs 
or  simply  lost  hope  -  victims  of  hard 
times. 

Mr.  Springsteen  established  heart- 
and  rock’s  main  topics  —  unemploy¬ 
ment,  small-town  decline,  disillusion¬ 


ment,  limited  opportunity,  bitter  nos¬ 
talgia.  And  with  the  overwhelming 
success  of  his  1984  album  "Bom  in 
the  U.S.A.,"  which  sold  11.5  million 
copies  in  the  United  States  alone,  the 
style  became  a  full-fledged  move¬ 
ment,  one  that  Mr.  Mellencamp 
joined  in  1985  with  "Scarecrow.” 
Since  then,  Mr.  Mellencamp’s  lean, 
guitar-driven  band  has  become  as 
much  a  model  for  heartland  rode  as 
Mr.  Springsteen’s  E  Street  Band,  with 
its  rich,  keyboard-centered  arrange¬ 
ments  and  sometimes  ponderous 
tempos.  A  new  Springsteen  album, 
"Tunnel  of  Love,"  is  due  this  fall,  and. 
it  will  show  whether  he  can  stay- 
ahead  of  his  own  groundswelL 
Of  course,  hard-times  songs  are  a 
staple  of  blues  and  country,  and  the 
surge  of  heartland  rock  is  connected 
with  the  latest  revivals  of  down-home 
American  music.  Rock  recycles  itself 
constantly,  and  every  burst  of  pop  es¬ 
capism  or  technological  wizardry 
brings  a  back-to-roots  reaction.  Cur¬ 
rent  rockers  are  once  again  listening 
to  Hank  Williams  and  Elmore  James, 
to  Merle  Haggard  (who's  always 
stuck  to  a  working-class  perspective) 
and  Muddy  Waters. 

Old-style  rock  also  pays  off.  Com¬ 
mercial  rock  radio  stations  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  conservative; 
they’re  looking  for  songs  that  won’t 
sound  out  of  place  next  to  early-1970’s 
“classic  rock”  from  the  Rolling 
Stones  or  Lynyrd  Skynyrd,  so  there’s 
a  powerful  incentive  for  bands  to  take 
up  three-chord  blues-rock.  After 
years  on  the  blues  circuit,  such  per¬ 
formers  as  Robert  Cray,  Mason  Ruff- 
ner  and  the  Fabulous  Thunderbirds 
have  recently  garnered  a  national 
audience,  precisely  because  they 
sound  a  little  old-fashioned.  But 
heartland  rock  isn’t  exactly  revival¬ 
ist.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  it  has 
turned  into  a  circumscribed  style  for 
both  music  and  lyrics. 

The  music  refers  to  blues,  rhythm- 
and-blues,  country  and  rockabilly,  but 
stands  apart  from  them.  Heartland 
rock  isn’t  traditional,  il’s  neo-iradi- 
tional,  self-conscious  about  seeking 
roots;  it’s  not  a  local,  homegrown 
style  but  one  that  wishes  it  were. 

The  basic  heartland-rock  sound  is 
national,'  or  perhaps  all-American. 
Mr.  Mellencamp  in  Bloomington. 
Steve  Earle  in  Nashville  and  such 
groups  as  the  Beat  Farmers  in  Los 
Angeles  all  share  a  basic  stomp  that 
connotes  good  old  roadhouse  rock. 
While  there’s  nothing  to  prevent 
hard-times  songs  from  being  sung 
over  synthesizers  or  doo-wop  harmo¬ 
ny,  it  just  isn’t  done:  heartland  rock¬ 
ers  want  a  sound  that  signals  back- 
country  America. 

And  the  lyrics  are  usually  as  even- 


handed  as  a  politician’s  stump  speech 
—  they  convey  sincere  concern  while 
trying  not  to  offend  anybody.  Mr.  Mel¬ 
lencamp’s  "We  Are  the  People,"  a 
song  on  his  new  album,  manages  to 
jump  within  one  verse  from  "If  you 
are  one  of  ihe  homeless/  May  our 
thoughts  be  with  you"  to  "If  you  are 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones/  We  all 
know  it’s  lonely  up  there."  (n  heart¬ 
land  rock,  the  personal  is  apolitical. 
Songs  tell  their  stories  matter-of-fact- 
ly;  they’re  more  like  case  histories, 
or  journalism,  than  protest  songs. 

Woody  Guthrie,  whose  "This  Land 
Is  Your  Land"  was  included  on  Mr. 
Springsteen’s  "Live/  1975-85,"  drew 
political  lessons  from  his  observa¬ 
tions,  but  heartland  rock  songs  rarely 
point  fingers  or  suggest  action.  Fac¬ 
tory  dosings  and  farm  foreclosures 
are  treated  with  fatalism,  like  natural 
disasters ;  although  the  stories  in  the 
songs  often  reflect  large-scale  eco¬ 
nomic  changes,  most  lyrics  are  about 
battles  for  individual  dignity  rather 
than  for  economic  realignment  They 
are  songs  about  powerlessness  and 
bewilderment  in  an  America  that’s 
supposed  to  be  the  land  of  opportuni¬ 
ty.  "Seeds,:’  the  newest  Springsteen 
song  on  "Live  1975/85,"  is  narrated 
by  a  man  who  took  his  family  to  Hous¬ 
ton  when  he  heard  about  the  oil  boom, 
and  arrived  to  find  it  "gone  gone 
gone."  The  narrator  concludes,  "If 
you’re  gonna  leave  your  town  where 
the  north  wind  blow/  Well  you  better 
think  twice  on  it.” 

Where  early  rock-and-roll  re¬ 
sponded  to  rising  affluence,  heartland 
rock  reflects  the  shock  of  lowered  ex¬ 
pectations.  As  the  abandoned  wife  in 
Mr.  Mellencamp's  “Down  and  Out  in 
Paradise"  puts  it.  "I  never  ever 
thought  that  this  could  happen  to 
me." 

Other  songs  on  "The  Lonesome 
Jubilee”  carry  similar  tidings.  In 
"Empty  Hands"  a  couple  in  a  mill 
town  find  it  harder  and  harder  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  verses  to 
"Down  and  Out  in  Paradise"  are 
three  "Dear  Mr.  President"  letters, 
from  the  abandoned  wife,  from  an 
unemployed  factory  worker  and  from 
a  fourth-grader  worried  about  nu¬ 
clear  war;  the  chorus  says,  "Looks 
like  the  milk  and  honey  done  run  out 
on  me” 

Like  the  characters  they  write 
about,  heartland  rockers  don't  come 
up  with  solutions;  they  seem  trapped, 
overwhelmed  by  crises.  But  they  can 
see  the  problems  clearly.  "Too  many 
people  standin’  in  line,"  Mr.  Melten- 
camp  sings  in  “Empty  Hands,  "Too 
many  people  with  nothin’  planned/ 
There’s  too  many  people  with  empty 
hands."  In  the  best  heartland  rock, 
hard  times  generate  anthems.  □ 


But,  unlike  some  others,  Mr.  Friar 
traces  some  links.  “Greek  tradi¬ 
tions,”  he  wrote,  "flow  like  under¬ 
ground  currents  through  Homeric, 
classical,  Byzantine,  medieval  and 
modern  limes,  sometimes  murmur¬ 
ing  and  subdued,  sometimes  jetting  to 
the  surface,  finding  an  outlet  in  folk 
ballads  during  the  400  years  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  occupation,  and  branching  into 
many  fertilizing  and  irrigating 
streams  after  the  Greek  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence." 

And.  like  many  others,  Mr.  Friar 
depicts  the  Orthodox  Church  as  a 
kind  of  custodian  of  language  and  cul¬ 
ture,  a  descendant  perhaps  of  earlier 
times  when  Greek  became  Christian¬ 
ity’s  first  language. 

“In  some  form  or  another."  Mr. 
Friar  writes,  "whether  as  belief, 
symbol,  image  or  artifice,  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Church  has  deeply  influenced 
modern  Greek  literature  -and  paint¬ 
ing." 

The  tradition  traced  by  Mr.  Friar 
—  and  disputed  by  others  —  is  per¬ 
haps  most  evident  in  the  modem 
Greek  poetry  he  has  translated,  a 
statement,  almost,  of  a  linguistic  con¬ 
tinuity  of  some  kind  that  has  survived 
the  abrupt  breaks  in  tradition  that 
came,  for  instance,  with  the  official 
banishment  of  pagan  beliefs  in  A.D. 


395.  or  Justinian’s  closure  of  Ihe 
Athens  Schools  in  A.D.  519. 

Inversely,  too.  there  is  a  kind  of 
bond  that  links  modern.  Western 
thought  with  the  world  of  ancient 
Greece  through  the  impact  of  Greek 
texts  and  models  on  some  of  those  fig¬ 
ures  who  have  molded  Western  cul¬ 
tural  and  philosophical  traditions. 
"Luther  could  read  Homer  in  the 
original,”  said  Emilios  Bouratinos, 
the  Greek  cultural  assistant  at  the 
United  States  Embassy  here.  “Mi¬ 
chelangelo  was  inspired  by  Greek 
sculpture.  Galileo  was  saying  the 
same  things  as  an  ancient  Greek  as¬ 
tronomer.  Greece  was  an  inspiration 
for  others  —  Shakespreare  and  Ra¬ 
cine,  for  instance." 

Yet,  he  said,  "today  the  best  one 
can  see  in  plays  and  books  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Western  philosophy.  Western 
theater.  Western  music.  So  what  is 
particularly  Greek?  The  bouzouki.” 

That,  he  said,  produced  a  schizo¬ 
phrenia.  “The  Greek  today  is  very 
keen  on  appearing  Western.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  West  to  be  the  high  point  of 
civilization."  So,  he  continued,  "at  the 
moment  you  are  either  Western  or 
popular  Greek.  Between  Lhe  bouzouki 
and  Mozart,  there  is  hobriage.”' 

At  the  Athens  Festival,  held  from 
mid-June  to  mid-September,  the  most 


vaunted  theatrical  productions  are 
those,  staged  in  the  ancient  theater  of 
Epulaurus,  of  the  ancient  Greek  clas¬ 
sics  —  a  rare  opportunity,  for  the  out¬ 
sider,  to  see  those  works  performed 
in  the  environment  for  which  they 
were  written. 

"The  Greeks."  said  Mr.  Zervos. 
“are  only  now  beginning  to  have  a 
relationship  with  their  past."  True,  he 
said,  some  well-known  Greek  per¬ 
formers,  such  as  Maria  Callas,  have 
made  their  names  abroad,  but  the 
thrust  of  the  modern  nation  was  to 
seek  inspiration  from  foreign 
sources. 

“We  like  foreign  things,"  Mr.  Zer¬ 
vos  said,  “whether  it's  blue  jeans  or 
automobiles.  We  preserve  our  monu¬ 
ments  because  the  foreigners  are  still 
interested." 

Against  all  this,  Joe  Cocker's  show, 
and  those  of  other  rock  bands  seemed 
a  pan  of  that  hankering  for  the  new 
and  the  foreign.  Yet  Mr.  Cocker 
seemed  to  feel  obliged  to  make  his 
own  obeisance  to  Greece's  past. 

Sitting  in  his  $2.000-a-day  hotel 
suite  looking  onto  the  Acropolis,  he 
said,  he  thought  sometimes  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  a  ndThar m  adeTTi  ih;  hesaid, 
"very  emotional.”  And  then  he 
laughed  and  the  band  played  on.  D 


Spinoffs 


BY  BERNICE  GORDON/Pkizzles  Edttedby  Eugene  T.  Maleska 


ACROSS 

1  Conical 
masses  of 
sugar 

7  Driving  force 
12  An 

inflorescence 
1C  Capital  of 
Ghana 

21  Lead  astray 

22  Valentino’s 
film  realm 

23  Bumpkin 

24  More 
uncommon 

25  Tool  for  a  PX? 

28  Costa - , 

Spain 

28  Group  in  the 
Philippines 

30  Hayes  or 
-Harding 

31  Busy  place 

32  Drowse 

34  Toward  the 
mouth 

35  Richardson 
opus:  1740 

37Shoshonean 
38  Spots  on  TV 

41  Light  machine 
gun 

42  Subjects  of 
Ascyages 

43  Some  team 
players 

48  Where  to  place 


50  India’s- 
Mutiny:  1857- 
58 

51  Shelters  for 
Devons 

52  Neckpiece 

53  Sound  of  an 
artist? 

57  Channel 

58  Maison 

followers 

59  Cries  of  the 
bacchanals 

80  Motorists’ 
havens 

61  Full  of 
substance 

63 - Day,  in 

Hawaii 

84  Type  on  the 
typewriter 

85  Loses  hair 

67  A  shade  of  red 

88  Dice  for  a 
bandleader? 

72  Strongly  built 
carts 

73  "I’m  a 

dreamer, - 

we  all?” 

74  Sphere 

75  He  recorded 
“Made  the 
Knife” 

76  Like  pearls  on 
a  necklace 

78  Prop  for  an 
Oscar  winner? 

84  Surveying 
method 

85  Galsworthy 
novel 

86  Escape 

87  Law,  to  Pliny: 
Yar. 

89  Famed 
photographer 

90  Sutherland 
offering 


91  Town  ESE  of 
Salerno 

92  Kitchen 

,  appliance 
94T-man 
95  Drink for  a 
writer? 

99  Debussy’s 
“Air  de - ” 

100  "Tippecanoe” 
author:  1916 

102  Above- 

103  Haly’s  La  go 

104  Diamondback 

106  Rumanian 
name  for  a  city 
on  the  Dnestr 

107  Part  of  a  shoe 

109  Fasten  with 

filament 

1Z0  Room  for 
Scheherazade 

111  Impede 

113  Cinco  follower 

114  Throwback 

118  Becomes  ripe 

119  Did  some 

mending 

121  “Bel - 

Maupassant 

124  some 
Surrealistic 
paintings 

125  Tufts  of  ice  for 
a  poet? 

129  - - acids 

130  French 
possessive 

131  Heroine  of 
Poe’s  "The 
Steeper” 

132  Item  in  a  first- 
aid  kit 

133  Stoop 

134  Tree  of 
Trinidad 

135  intimidated 

136  Hospice  in 
Turkey 


DOWN 


1  Winner  of  the 
1964  British 
Open 

2  Step - 

(hurry) 

3  One  of  the 
Aleutians 

4  Eaude - 

(brandy) 

5  Unhappy 
nymph  - 

6  Large 
whitecap 

7  Native  of 
Navigators 
Islands 

8  Set  foot  on 

9  Get  justly 

10  Away:  Abbr, 

11  Poem  by  R.L.S. 

12  Whence  an 
Anne  hailed 

13  Music  for 
Heidi 

14  Phiz 

15  Seasons  in 
SL-Lo 

16  Early  spring 
bloomer 

17  Mayor  East- 
wood  ’s  town 

18  Crosspatch  - 

19  Dream,  in 
Dijon 

20  Sandarac 

26  Wet  sub¬ 
stratum 

27  Tars  in 
Elizabeth  IPs 
“navee” 

33  Racing  sled 

35  Squashes,  e.g. 

36  Indo- 
Europeans 

38  Actress 
Heather 

39  One  who  bams 

40  Sea  SE  of  the 
Falklands 


41  Seeks 
baksheesh 

42  Free-for-alls 

44  Makes  a 
boo-boo 

45  Wear  down 

46  Certain  lines 
on  maps 

47  Sylvan  deity 

49  Otto's  realm: 
Abbr. 

50  Arboreal 
mammal 

51  What  gentle¬ 
men  prefer? 

54  Fit 

55  Force  out 

56  Irritate 

61  Cojyerfield’s 

62  City  in  Knox 
Co.,  Mo. 

64  Contralto 
Nikolaidi 

65  - almond 

(ice-cream 

flavor) 

66  Swedish 
musical  group 

67  Robert,  of 
stage  and 
screen* 

69  Gains  by  a 
fullback 

70  Spread  a 
rumor 

71  Apex  of  ML 
Saint  Helens 

72  Villain  in  an 
oater 

75  Gave  out 

76  Prop  for 
George  Burns 

77  Dental 
problem 

78  Part  of  a  place 
setting 

79  Name  of  five 
kings  of 
Norway 


80  Revived  by  a 
revivalist 

81  City  in 
Portugal 

82  Forty - 

83  Sue  or  Onegin 

84  Verb  used  in 
the  Bible 

85  Author 
Thomas  and 
family 

88  Goat  antelope 

90  Spore  sacs 

91  Girl  in  “Silas 
Mamer” 

92  Invitation 
initials 

93  Fortas  or 
Burrows 

96  Radioactive 
nucleus 

97  Living  in  a 
world  of 
Tantasy 

98  Builder  of  two 
temples  at  Abu 
Sitnbel 

100  Dorothea 
Payne's  sec¬ 


ond  husband 

101  Nos.  men 

105  Nomadic 

106  Greek  goddtt 
of  health 

107  Skilled,  with 

108“ - We  Got 

Fun?" 

112  Small  drum 

113  A  river  at  Lyt 

114  Coarse  fiber 

115  Lacking 
excitement 

116  Et  follower 

117  Cable  car 

1 1 9  A  Barrymore 

120  Racecourse: 
Comb,  form 

121  Eastern 
potentate 

122  Wriiing-on-th 
wall  word 

123 “  - it 

down"; 

Hamlet 

126  Indian  ofOkh 

127  To's  partner 

128  Mount  in  Cret 
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Missiles  of  October,  Then  and  Now 


The  Cuban  missile  crisis  has  become  the  text¬ 
book  case  of  how  to  win  and  lose  in  the  nuclear  age. 
According  to  the  lore,  President  Kennedy  went  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball  with  Nikita  Khrushchev,  and  the 
Soviet  leader  blinked  and  removed  his  missiles 
from  Cuba.  Twenty-five  years  later,  the  story  of  the 
crisis  is  not  so  simple  and  it  teaches  more  than 
toughness. 

The  more  that  becomes  known,  the  clearer  it 
becomes  that  the  United  States  was  operating  with 
enormous  strategic  superiority.  All  the  Kennedy 
talk  about  Moscow  opening  up  a  “missile  gap"  was 
nonsense.  Increasingly,  it  seems  that  the  last  thing 
the  two  leaders  desired  was  direct  confrontation. 
President  Kennedy  was  prepared  to  go  much  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  search  for  compromises  than  he  and  his 
aides  ever  let  on  in  1962. 

New  evidence  of  that  is  reported  in  today's  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  President  Kennedy  ordered 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  lay  the  ground  for  a 
previously  unknown  concession  to  Moscow.  The 
President  enjoined  him  to  tell  only  one  person,  who, 
on  further  instructions,  was  to  transmit  the  conces¬ 
sion  to  U  Thant,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Rusk  kept  the  secret  until  last  March  when 
policymakers  in  the  13-day  crisis  met  to  remember. 
The  concession,  never  actually  proffered,  was  this: 
U  Thant  was  to  propose  that  America  remove  its 
missiles  from  Turkey  in  return  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba.  The  United  States 
would  agree.  / 

Till  that  point  in  the  crisis,  in  return  for  the 
Soviet  missile  withdrawal,  President  Kennedy  had 
pledged  only  not  to  invade  Cuba.  He  had  also  author¬ 
ized  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  General,  to  tell 
the  Soviet  ambassador  of  the  intention  to  take  the 
American  Jupiter  missiles  out  of  Turkey. 

The  President’s  brother  was  to  stress  that  this 
was  not  a  trade  because  Washington  planned  to  re¬ 


move  the  Jupiters  in  any  event  He  was  also  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  Soviet  envoy  that  if  Moscow  so  much 
hinted  at  a  deal,  all  bets  were  off.  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  judgment,  shared  by  his  advisers,  was  that 
even  the  suggestion  of  a  trade  would  reward  secret 
Soviet  transgressions  in  Cuba,  would  undermine  the 
Atlantic  alliance  and  would  make  John  F.  Kennedy 
look  exceedingly  weak. 

The  Rusk  revelation  showed  that  the  President 
was  willing  to  accept  an  explicit  trade,  even  though 
that  would  cost  him  dearly  politically.  President 
Kennedy  was  struggling  to  find  a  way  to  end  a  crisis 
in  which  he  found  the  chances  of  nuclear  war  to  be 
“between  one  out  of  three  and  even,”  as  recorded  by 
Theodore  Sorensen,  his  speech  writer. 


Moscow  clearly  bears  the  overwhelming  bur¬ 
den  of  guilt  for  the  crisis.  Soviet  leaders  deployed 
the  missiles  in  Cuba  secretly  and  lied  about  it.  But 
John  Kennedy  was  not  without  blame.  He  had  cam¬ 
paigned  charging  that  President  Eisenhower  had 
allowed  Moscow  to  gain  superiority  in  nuclear  arms 
—  the  famous  “missile gap.” 

The  charge  was  untrue.  At  the  time  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  crisis,  the  United  States  had  2,000  long-range 
missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  less  than  100.  But  the 
charge  generated  political  hysteria  that  did  not  stop 
with  the  1960  election.  It  came  back  to  haunt  John 
Kennedy. 

The  actual  gap,  in  America's  favor,  was  also  re¬ 
called  by  the  men  who  gathered  to  reconstruct  those 
13  days  of  October,  days  deeply  etched  into  gold  Tif¬ 
fany  calendars  that  President  Kennedy  later  gave 
each  of  them.  With  exceptions,  the  group  chose  to 
remember  that  President  Kennedy  was  prepared, 
as  McGeorge  Bundy  put  it,  "to  go  the  extra  mile  to 
avoid  a  conflict,  and  to  absorb  whatever  political 
costs."  Perhaps  so.  Yet  the  story  they  told  25  years 
ago  was  much  more  frightening. 


More  Phones,  MoreTairne&s 


*  . 


Cheers  are  in  order  for  New  York’s  Public 
Service  Commission,  which  has  just  cut  the  price  of 
no-frills  phone  service  for  welfare  recipients.  The 
initiative  shows  the  commission’s  determination  to 
make  service  affordable  for  300,000  poor  New  York¬ 
ers  now  without  a  phone. 

There’s  another,  equally  important  benefit  to 
the  new  step.  The  new  “lifeline”  rates  should  give 
the  regulators  greater  leeway  to  restructure  rates 
for  other  users.  The  prices  of  specific  phone  serv¬ 
ices  must  be  closely  matched  to  costs  —  or  else 
much  of  the  gain  from  rapidly  improving  communi¬ 
cations  technology  could  be  lost 


Under  the  old  rates,  it  cost  at  least  $54  to  hook 
up  a  home  phone  plus  another  $4  a  month  lor  the 
dial  tone.  The  new  minimum  hookup  charge  for  the 
1.2  million  New  Yorkers  on  welfare  is  just  $24,  pay¬ 
able  in  $2  installments.  Monthly  billing  for  service  is 
a  token  $1,  plus  charges  for  individual  calls.  The  re¬ 
duction  won’t  permit  poor  people  to  use  phones 
casually.  But  it  does  mean  an  extremely  low-cost 
link  to  emergency  medical,  fire  and  police  services. 
By  allowing  free  incoming  calls,  it  should  reduce  the 
isolation  felt  by  the  elderly  and  bedridden. 

The  idea  of  lifeline  service  appeals  to  almost 
everyone.  Some  93  percent  of  New  Yorkers  "have 
phones;  it  seems  cruel  to  deny  this  *ear-necessity 
to.  the  rest.  And  public  generosity  may  pay  hand¬ 
some  dividends  to  other  phone  users  —  by  disarm¬ 
ing  the  opposition  to  other  much-needed  reforms  in 
phone  pricing. 

While  total  revenues  going  to  the  phone  compa¬ 
nies  cover  total  costs,  the  prices  set  by  the  regula¬ 
tors  for  specific  services  rarely  equal  specific  costs. 
Businesses  are  overcharged  to  pay  for  residential 


phones;  urbanites  pay  extra  to  hold  down  rural 
rates;  long  distance  users  subsidize  local  callers; 
high-volume  users  subsidize  occasional  users. 
These  “cross-subsidies”  play  well  politically,  but 
have  become  particularly  costly  in  an  era  of  rapid 
technical  change: 

qwhen  monthly  connection  charges  cover  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  cost,  phone  companies 
must  overcharge  for  individual  calls.  A  long  dis¬ 
tance  connection  on  fiber-optic  cable  that  costs,  say, 
a  nickel  a  minute  to  maintain,  may  be  billed  for  five 
times  that  much,  thus  discouraging  use  of  this  won¬ 
drous,  inexpensive  technology. 

<QThe  price  of  computer-based  features  like 
call-forwarding  and  call-waiting  ought  to  be  within 
almost  everyone’s  reach;  instead,  they  are  billed  as 
luxuries,  with  the  surplus  revenues  thrown  into  the 
pool  to  cover  the  cost  of  deficit  services. 

<i  Excessive  charges  for  high-volume  business 
lines  subsidize  other  service.  Unfortunately,  they 
also  encourage  businesses  to  bypass  the  regulated 
phone  system  altogether  by  setting  up  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  systems,  leaving  fewer  customers  to  share 
the  fixed  costs  of  maintaining  the  system. 

Sophisticated'  regulators  understand  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  cost-based  rates.  That’s  why  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  required  the 
phone  companies  to  raise  fixed 'monthly  charges 
and  to  lower  long  distance  by  an  equivalent  amount. 
That's  also  why  Federal  and  state  regulators  are 
giving  the  phone  companies  greater  latitude  in  fine- 
tuning  their  rate  structures. 

New  York’s  new  lifeline  rates  are  welcome  be¬ 
cause  they  will  make  life  easier  for  poor  people. 
They  are  even  more  welcome  because  they  will 
make  life  fairer  for  everyone  else. 


The  Editorial  Notebook 


The  V  acation  Plague 


Six  friends  gathered  recently 
in  a  house  on  the  lip  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Waves  slapped  the  shore; 
dune  grass  swayed  in  the 
breeze;  a  white-tailed  doe  and 
her  two  fawns  nibbled  the  beach  plums.  Rarely  had  nature 
seemed  more  benign.  But  the  people  inside  were  less  lhan 
enchanted.  Five  of  the  six  were  trying  to  outdo  one  an¬ 
other  in  describing  symptoms  of  Lyme  disease. 

Lyme  disease?  This  debilitating  illness,  named  for  the 
Connecticut  town  where  it  was  first  discovered,  is  carried 
by  deer  ticks  and  once  seemed  rare.  But  in  the  Iasi  decade 
it  has  afflicted  more  than  5,000  people  nationwide.  Efforts 
have  failed  to  eradicate  the  ticks  creeping  over  Connect¬ 
icut.  northern  Westchester  and  the  Long  Island  shore. 

Lyme  disease  ambushes  residents  and  vacationers  in 
meadows,  woodlands  and  on  the  dunes.  Indeed,  of  the  six 
people  in  the  room  only  Lucy  was  not  a  victim. 

To  fight  the  disease,  Billy  is  taking  amoxicillin  as  well 
as  a  kidney  blocker  to  forestall  excretion  of  the  antibiotic. 
Though  jaundiced,  he  now  seems  on  the  mend.  Bert  and 
Herb  were  lucky.  Their  Lyme  disease  displayed  classic 
early  symptoms:  a  perfect  bull’s  eye  rash,  a  blood-red  cir¬ 
cle  with  an  aureole  slightly  less  sinister;  fever,  chilis,  fa¬ 
tigue  and  respiratory  impairment  They  had  been  treated 
at  the  onset  and  had  recovered  relatively  quickly. 

Elizabeth  wasn't  so  fortunate.  A  year  ago.  she  had  a 
fever  and  rash  but  decided  it  wasn’t  Lyme  disease.  She 
likes  diagnosing  herself,  and  everyone  else.  Three  months 
later  her  left  foot  and  right  leg  functioned  only  fitfully.  She 
thought  an  abscess  had  developed  in  her  jaw  yet  the  den¬ 
tist  declared  her  teeth  to  be  sound.  A  specialist  in  Lyme 
disease  advised  her  to  check  into  a  hospital  for  10  days  of 


Deer  Ticks  Give  Lyme, 
And  Summer,  a  Bad  Name 


high-impact,  round-the-clock  in¬ 
travenous  penicillin  —  a  treat; 
ment  similar  to  that  for  spinal 
meningitis.  She  is  85  percent  re¬ 
covered  bui  arthritic  pain  may 
persist  for  a  couple  of  yea  rs. 

What  causes  Lyme  disease?  Borrelia  burgdorferi  is  a 
nasty  little  spirochete  carried  by  deer  ticks.  The  tick  it¬ 
self,  no  larger  than  a  pinhead,  feeds  on  deer  (which  are 
immune)  and  transmits  the  bacteria  to  dogs,  horses  and 
humans  who  have  no  immunity. 

“I’m  going  to  get  my  gun  and  shoot  that. doe  and  her 
brats.”  growled  Billy. 

“Calm  down.  Billy;  you  can’t  shoot  all  the  deer,  let  alone 
the  white-footed  field  mice  and  voles,”  someone  else 
counseled.  Ail  these  furred  creatures  carry  Borrelia  bura- 
dorferi. 

But  where  the  Borrelia  burgdorferi  came  rrom  no  one  is 
sure.  Thus  Deborah  was  a  pioneer.  She  caught  Lyme  fever 
eight  years  ago,  only  four  years  after  the  disease  was  first 
reported.  Her  doctors  were  baffled.  They  tried  treatment 
after  treatment.  She  developed  paralysis  of  facial  mus¬ 
cles  that  was  diagnosed  as  Bel  Vs  palsy  and  was  finally 
hospitalized  with  myocarditis.  Once  the  disease  was  diag¬ 
nosed,  she  was  treated  successfully.  She  says  she  is  now 
fit  as  a  fiddle. 

Like  AIDS  and  Legionnaires'  disease,  Lyme  disease 
seems  to  have  come  recently  from  nowhere.  Docs  it  re¬ 
flect  a  mutation  of  microbes?  A  change  in  human  immuni¬ 
ty  .  Some  subtle  shift  in  the  environment?  Good  questions. 
And  so  is  the  one  the  beach  house  friends  were  asking 
£3Ch  olhef:  What  did  we  do  to  deserve  this? 
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Letters 


Up  the  Gulf  Without  a  Paddle  of  International  Law 


To  the  Editor: 

The  explanation  of  the  legal  basis 
for  reflagging  and  then  protecting 
Kuwaiti  (ankers  as  United  States 
ships  given  by  Abraham  Sofaer,  the 
State  Department’s  legal  adviser 
(letter,  Aug.  16),  illustrates  the  confu¬ 
sions  in  our  Government’s  Persian 
Gulf  policy  more  than  its  legality. 

Mr.  Sofaer’s  primary  rationale  for 
our  policy  under  international  law 
rests  cm  “self-defense,”  which,  he 
argues,  begins  to  apply  "if  the  circum¬ 
stances  indicate  that  an  armed  attack 
is  imminent”  But  it  has  been  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Administration  that  sending 
American  armed  forces  (including 
Navy  ships)  into  the  Persian  Gulf  does 
not  introduce  them  into  a  situation 
"where  imminent  involvement  in  hos¬ 
tilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  If  it  did,  reporting  to 
Congress  and  a  time  limit  to  their  de¬ 
ployment  would  be  required  by  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  now  that  hostilities  are  imminent 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  on  Iranian 
aircraft,  but  not  for  purposes  of  tell¬ 
ing  Congress  about  the  deployment  of 
public  force,  treasure  and  honor?  Or 
that  the  territories  of  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  other  states  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  into  whose  airspace  or 
waters  American  forces  have  been 
introduced  are  not  “foreign  nations’’ 
within  the  sense  of  the  resolution,  also 
triggering  its  reporting  and  time¬ 
limit  terms? 

Lest  there  be  misunderstanding,  my 
published  position  since  I973'has  been 
that  the  War  Powers  Resolution  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  distri¬ 
bution  of  authority  contained  in  our 
Constitution.  But  the  problems  1  see 
could  be  easily  solved  if*  Congress 
shifted  the  basis  for  its  oversight  from 
the  irrelevant  “war  declaring”  power 
to  the  obvious  appropriations  power,  if 


Congress  really  wished  to  control 
Presidential  adventures. 

To  claim  that  the  resolution  is  satis¬ 
fied  by  construing  its  language  to 
mean  things  other  than  what  it  says, 
and  to  ignore  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress  when  it  adopted  the  resolution, 
persuades  very  few  and  demeans  the 
learned  profession  on  which  true 
statesmen  rely  in  their  search  for  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security,  and 
for  national  prosperity  and  respect. 

I  abstain  from  a  more  detailed 
analysis  except  to  point  out  that  the 
legal  adviser's  rationale  for  uphold¬ 
ing  the  legality  of  reflagging  seems  to 
rest  on  construing  the  “genuine  Hide" 
requirement  of  the  1958  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  High  Seas  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  application  to  the  ships  of 
American  statutes,  including  some 
that  permit  waivers  of  normal  Amer¬ 
ican  legal  requirements. 

But  the  convention  defines  “genuine 
link”  for  its  purposes  to  require  that 
the  flag  state  “effectively  exercise  its 
jurisdiction  and  control  in  administra¬ 
tive,  technical  and  social  matters.” 
Compliance  with  this  complex  phrase 
is  determined  by  international  law. 
not  American  law.  And  whether  our 
“administrative”  and  “social”  juris¬ 
diction  will  be  exercised,  as  well 
as  the  technical  controls  cited  by 
the  legal  adviser,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Alfred  P.  Rubin 

Medford,  Mass.,  Aug.  17, 1987 
The  writer  is  professor  of  international 
law  at  Tufts  University's  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 


Limits  of  Self-Defense 

To  the  Editor: 

Judge  Sofaer’s  Aug.  16  letter  men¬ 
tions  that  “a  state  is  not  bound  to 
delay  its  self-defense  until  actually 
attacked,  if  circumstances  indicate 
that  an  armed  attack  is  imminent.” 


Under  article  51  of  the  UmredNa- 
lions  Charter,  the  only  basis  in 
national  law  for  the  use  of  force  uj 
self-defense,  such  action  is  lawu 
only  “if  an  armed  attack  occure- 
The  largely  abandoned  opposite  vie 
pointed  out  that  not  only  the  use  of 
force  but  also  the  threat  of  force  was 
outlawed  in  article  2.4  of  the  Charte  . 
Therefore,  the  argument  went,  the 
permission  in  article  51  to  use  force 
should  be  interpreted  as  including  the 
threat  of  an  imminent  armed  attack. 

This  view  goes  against  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  canons  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  A  strictly  formulated  exception 
from  a  general  provision  may  not  be 
extended  beyond  its  strict  limits  to 
cover  other  sets  of  circumstances  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  provision. 

The  claim  to  a  so-called  pre-emptive 
or  anticipatory  right  of  self-defense 
was  denied  by  this  country's  major 
allies.  On  Nov.  12.  1981,  the  delegate 
from  Britain,  speaking  for  all  10  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Common  Market  during 
the  General  Assembly  debate,  re¬ 
jected  the  claim  of  pre-emptive  self- 
defense  in  the  case  of  Israel’s  raid  on 
Iraq’s  nuclear  power  installations.  He 
pointed  out  the  dangers  for  world 
peace  and  security  in  allowing  so- 
called  anticipatory  use  of  force. 

The  arguments  against  anticipa¬ 
tory  self-defense  were  treated  in 
more  detail  by  this  writer  in  the  win¬ 
ter  1980  issue  of  The  Georgia  Journal 
of  International  and  Comparative 
Law.  Gamal  M.  Badr 

Tenafly,  N.J-  Aug.  17, 1987 

The  writer  is  a  consultant  on  laws  of 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 


Can’t  Trust  Congress 


The  Value  of  Pythagoras  in  the  Cockpit 


To  the  Ediror: 

Perhaps  the  most  often  asked  ques¬ 
tions  of  mathematics  teachers  are, 
“Why  must  we  learn  this  stuff,  and 
where  are  we  ever  to  going  to  use  it?” 
Although  the  answer  is  not  “to  cor¬ 
rect  The  New  York  Times,”  it  is  still 
useful  to  enable  students  to  read  criti¬ 
cally.  and  not  just  accept  information 
because  it  is  on  a  printed  page. 

On  your  front  page  Aug.  15,  you  re¬ 
port  that  the  near  miss  of  President 
Reagan's  helicopter  by  a  private 
plane  over  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  oc¬ 
curred  “within  200  feet.”  Your  dia¬ 
gram  caption  says  the  plane  "passed 
200-300  feet  to  the  left  of  the  heiicop- 
ier,“  jnaldng.the.tnininriun3  horizontal 
distance  200  feet.  With  the  vertical 
distance  of  150  feet  that  you  show,  a 
right  triangle  may  be  formed,  whose 
hypotenuse  length  is  the  actual  dis¬ 
tance  the  plane  was  from  the  helicop¬ 
ter.  To  apply  ihe  Pythagorean  theo¬ 
rem  (a-’+b-’=c-’),  the  one  thing  most 
people  remember  from  high  school 
mathematics,  this  distance  is  250  feet 
—  more  than  "within  200  feet.” 

This  is  offered  as  the  sort  of  thing 
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mathematics  teachers  (and  even  par¬ 
ents)  ought  to  point  out  to  students 
who  question  the  value  of  mathemat¬ 
ics.  ALFRED  S.  POSAMENTIER 

Professor  of  Mathematics  Education 
and  Associate  Dean 
School  of  Education,  City  College 
New  York,  Aug.  15, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

“Guns  in  August”  (editorial,  Aug. 
12)  doesn't  adequately  address  why 
President  Reagan  must  ignore  the 
War  Powers  Act :  Congress  cannot  be 
trusted  to  keep  a  secret,  much  less 
act  in  the  nation’s  best  interesL 

You  are  correct  when  you  state, 
“Congress’s  explicit  backing  and  the 
support  of  the  gulf  states  would  be  of 
immense  aid  in  facing  down  Tehe¬ 
ran.”  However,  you  demonstrate  how 
Congress  sheds  responsibility  in  your 
final  sentence:  “If  the  Administra¬ 
tion  cannot  persuade  Congress  to  re¬ 
sist  so  obviously  dangerous  a  course" 

— of  leaving  a  vacuum  of  power  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  —  “it  doesn't  have  a 
strategy  worth  defending.” 

If  Congress  feels  (he  present  course 
of  action  is  warranted,  it  may  show 
support  by  a  simple  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence;  a  legal  action  to  produce 
enactment  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
need  not  be  necessary.  We  would  then 
know  where  everybody  stood.  The 
constant  practice  of  hiding  one's;  true 
voting  fhreqUfin 

‘In  this  case,  the  War  Pqwers  Act,  is, 
regardless  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  legislation,  immoral. 

Repeatedly  throughout  the  world, 
we  are  viewed  as  unreliable  and  unde¬ 
pendable  because  of  our  inconsistent 
policy  efforts.  I  believe  this  is  because 
of  a  Congress  that  has  changed  the 
meaning  of  statesmanship  to  "self-, 
manship.”  .  Thomas  S.  arbuckle  . 

New  York,  Aug.  13,1987 


Mini-Parade  for  North  President  Has  a  Strategy  for  Ozone  Agreement 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  visitor  to  Philmont,  N.Y.,  on  the 
day  of  the  Oliver  North  Day  parade,  I 
was  astounded  at  your  Aug.  16  news 
report  The  photo,  which  might  have 
seemed  a  section  of  the  event,  actually 
showed  the  entire  parade,  which  by 
my  count  had  26  people,  plus  a  school 
band  and  five  fire  trucks  (drivers 
only)  from  neighboring  towns. 

The  anti-North  demonstrators  out¬ 
numbered  paraders  by  4  to  1. 

The  people  of  Philmont,  who 
stayed  away  in  droves,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  their  good  sense, 
along  with  the  pastors  of  the  local 
churches,  all  of  whom  declined  to 
participate.  William  Susman 

Great  Neck,  L.I.,  Aug.  16, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

In  “Protecting  the  Ozone  Layer” 
(Op-Ed,  Aug.  6),  Michael  Oppen- 
heimer  and  Daniel  Dudek  suggest  the 
President's  public  leadership  “could 
be  vital  to  clinching  the  deal  to  save 
the  ozone  layer.”  They  also  note  that 
the  final  ozone  agreement  is  due  to  be 
signed  next  month:  “with  critical  de¬ 
tails  si  ill  undecided,  the  delicate  con¬ 
sensus  could  easily  evaporate.”  Why 
would  they  have  the  President  pro¬ 
claim  his  negotiating  strategy,  polar¬ 
ize  the  debate  and  leave  State  Depart¬ 
ment  negotiators  with  no  latitude? 

Ozone  protection  can  come  only 
from  global  efforts.  The  point  of  the 
negotiations  is  not  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  public  in  countries 


that  produce  and  consume  ozone-de¬ 
pleting  chemicals,  but  to  achieve  the 
best  agreement.  The  Administration 
has  called  for  a  strong  and  effective  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer.  And  the  President  has  in¬ 
structed  his  negotiators  at  the  details 
of  a  strategy  toward  it 
Finally,  I  was  disappointed  to  see 
the  writers  perpetuate  a  falsehood 
about  Interior  Secretary  Donald 
Model's  views  on  ozone  protection.  Un¬ 
like  anyone  who  has  written  about 
“sunglasses  and  hats,"  f  attended  the 
meeting  where  he  purportedly  em¬ 
braced  such  measures.  That  was  not 
his  position.  Nancy  J.  Risque 
Asst,  to  the  President  &  Cabinet  Secy. 

.  Washington,  Aug.  12, 1987 


Soviet  Afghan  Veterans  Find  They  Are  the  Forgotten  Soldiers 


To  the  Editor; 

I  am  a  librarian  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  month  of  travel  and 
study  in.the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  fluent 
in  Russian.  While  in  Leningrad  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  3,  piy  son  (who  is  also 
fluent  in  Russian)  and  I  witnessed  a 
demonstration  that  seems  not  to  have 
been  reported  in  the  United  States. 
Here  is  what  we  saw  and  how  we  in¬ 
terpreted  it  based  on  conversations 
with  Russian  bystanders. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  park  across 
from  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Public 
Library,  near  the  statue  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  at  around  2  P.M.  when  we 
heard  loud  chanting  coming  from 
Nevsky  Prospekl.  People  began  run¬ 
ning  toward  the  Nevsky,  and  we  fol¬ 
lowed.  Along  the  Nevsky,  a  group  of 
about  200  young  men  in  blue  berets 
was  marching  quickly  and  chanting, 
though  it  was  unclear  what  they  were 
saying  beyond  "raz,”  ‘"dva,”  “tri,” 
"cheiyre"  (1,  2,  3,  4).  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  or  three  militia  cars. 

They  turned  left  before  the  Fon- 
tanka  Canal  and  proceeded  to  Mar- 
sovo  Pole,  a  park  with  a  memorial  to 
Russians  who  died  during  the  civil 
war  following  the  1917  revolution. 
They  knell  in  a  large  circle  near  the 
memorial  for  a  moment  of  silence 
and  then  laid  a  wreath.  A  few  words 
were  spoken,  but  they  were  inaudible 
where  we  were  standing.  The  young 


men  began  to  greet  one  another,  hug- 1 
ging,  kissing  and  sharing  cigarettes. 
They  kept  to  themselves  and  then 
quickly  moved  on.  We  decided  not  to 
follow,  since  it  appeared  the  main  ac¬ 
tion  had  occurred,  and  it  was  unclear 
if  anything  else  would  happen. 

.  During  the  march  from  Nevsky 
Prospekt  to  the  park  people  either  fol¬ 
lowed  the  procession  or  stared  in  dis¬ 
belief  and  curiosity.  It  was  unan¬ 
nounced,  unexpected  and  unclear  as 
to  purpose,  since  no  placards  were 
carried.  On  the  other  hand,,  the 
demonstrators  clearly  had  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  authorities,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  but  kept  their  distance 
From  the  blue  berets  and  at  the 
park  it  became  clear  that  these  were 
veterans  of  the  fighting  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  having  a  reunion  in  Leningrad 
and  laying  a  wreath  in  honor  of  their 
war  dead.  Since  one  asked  me  where 
St  Isaac’s  Cathedral  was,  I  assume 
some  were  from  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  buzz  of  informa¬ 
tion  being  exchanged  in  the  crowd,  it 
emerged  that  the  march  was  meant 


to  increase  public  awareness  of  die 
Afghan  war,  the  sacrifices  being 
made  and  of  the  need  for  a  special 
memorial  in  recognition  of  the  war 
and  its  cosl 

The  men  marched  down  Nevsky 
several  times  again  that  day.  We 
heard  and  saw  them  for  the  last  times 
at  II  P.M.  and  I  A.M.  from  the  win¬ 
dow  in  our  hotel,  the  Evropeiskaya, 
near  the  Nevsky.  The  crowd  of 
marchers  had  dwindled  to  about  50. 
but  was  still  very  loud.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  more  militia  in  cars  who  did 
not,  however,  interfere  with  them. 

The  Russians  I  spoke  with  on  the 
street  arid  in  our  hotel  were  very  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  march  and  its  objective. 
Some  expected  a  report  on  the  televi¬ 
sion  news  or  in  the  next  issue  of  Lenin- 
gradskaya  Pravda.  There  were  no  re¬ 
ports,  however,  since  this  type  of  news 
and  reporting  is  not  what  glasnost  is 
all  about.  Dennis  Kimmage 

Plattsburgh.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17. 1987 
The  writer  is  head  of  reference  at  the 
Few&erg  Library,  State  University 
College  at  Plattsburgh. 
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ABROAD  AT  HOME 

Anthony  Lewis 

Bork 
And  the 
Press 


BOSTON 

As  law  professor  and  judge,  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Bork  has  criticized 
judges  who  in  his  view  read  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  too  ex¬ 
pansively.  On  that  ground  he  has  de¬ 
nounced  constitutional  decisions 
going  back  60  years. 

But  in  at  least  one  area  Judge  Bork 
has  himself  taken  a  broad  view.  That 
Is  protection  of -the  press  from  chill¬ 
ing  libel  suits.  He  wrote,  in  1984,  what 
advocates  of  press  freedom  consider 
one  of  the  great  libel  opinions  of  re¬ 
cent  years. 

The  case  was  brought  by  Bertell 
Oilman,  a  political  scientist  specializ¬ 
ing  in  Marxist  theory,  who  had  been 
attacked  in  a  column  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington 
divided  over  whether  one  pejorative 
statement  in  the  column  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion,  which  cannot  give 
rise  to  a  libel  action,  or  a  factual 
charge 

Judge  Bork  did  not  rely  on  the  fact- 
opinion  distinction.  He  joined  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  rejecting  Professor  Oilman's 
suit,  but  he  went  on  broader  grounds. 

“Those  who  step  into  areas  of  pub¬ 
lic  dispute,"  he  wrote,  “who  choose 
the  pleasures  and  distractions  of  con¬ 
troversy,  must  be  willing  to  bear 


Our  Japan  Problem  —  and  Japan’s 


By  John  H.  Makin 


w 


Washington 
hen  members 
of  Congress  re¬ 
turn  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  they 
will  face  sev¬ 
eral  decisions  that  could  determine 
the  future  of  economic  and  strategic 
relations  with  our  most  important 
Pacific  ally.  Japan.  We  can  only  hope 
that  a  month’s  vacation  has  cooled, 
the  summer  fires  that  were  fanned  by 
the  Toshiba  Machine  Company's  ille¬ 
gal  $17  million  sale  of  military  tech¬ 
nology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  many  possible  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  intense  reaction  to 
Toshiba's  misguided  sale,  which  by 
enabling  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce 

John  H.  Makin  is  co-director  of  a 
study  on  United  States  relations  with 
Pacific  basin  countries  sponsored  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington. 


a  quieter  submarine  could  require  the 
United  States  to  spend  billions  to  up¬ 
grade  its  antisubmarine  forces.  The 
graphic  smashing  of  a  Toshiba  radio 
on  the  Capitol  lawn  was  only  one  of 
many  neo-isolationist  tantrums  by 
members  of  Congress  to  display  for 
their  constituents  their  contempt  for 
Japan. 

At  the  heart  of  Congressional  anger 
over  the  Toshiba  affair,  though,  lie 
the  very  real  frustrations  of  unending 
economic  and  military  competition 
abroad,  heightened  by  budget  con¬ 
straints  at  home.  America  sees  itself 
battling  Japan  on  the  economic  front 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  military 
front  —  a  fight  that  was  neatly  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  Toshiba  diversion. 


Will 

cooler  heads 
prevail? 


On  a  superficial  level,  the  Congres¬ 
sional  explosion  was  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  “Iasi  straw"  reaction.  Congress 
has  been  struggling  to  cut  the  budget 
deficit  and  to  pass  a  trade  bill  aimed 
primarily  at  Japan's  frustrating 
trade  practices. 

Feelings  were  further  rubbed  raw 
by  the  meager  I  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  that  Japan  spends 
on  defense,  compared  with  our  6  per¬ 
cent.  While  it  is  possible  to  debate  the 
merits  of  more  defense  spending  by 
Japan,  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  Japa¬ 
nese  companies  should,  for  the  sake 
of  $17  million  in  exports,  be  permitted 
to  sell  sensitive  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  thereby  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  billions  or  American  outlays  to 
recoup  lost  strategic  advantage. 

The  very  real  strategic  signifi¬ 
cance  for  America  of  Toshiba's  tech¬ 
nology  diversion  is  further  enhanced 
by  our  reliance  on  a  high-tech  mili¬ 
tary  that  seeks  to  deliver  maximum 
defense  for  the  dollar.- The  Toshiba 
case  provided  a  sumning  reminder 
that  the  knowledge  critical  to  main¬ 
taining  a  technological  edge  on  one's 
adversaries  always  leaks  out.  To 


Public 
dispute  must 
not  be  made 
‘safe  and 
comfortable.’ 


criticism,  disparagement  and  even 
wounding  assessments. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  dis¬ 
putation  were  conducted  in  measured 
phrases  and  calibrated  assessments, 
and  with  strict  avoidance  or  the  ad 
hominem ;  better,  that  is,  if  the  opin¬ 
ion  and  editorial  pages  of  the  public 
press  were  modeled  on  The  Federal¬ 
ist  Papers. 

“But  that  is  not  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  ever  have  lived,  or  are  ever 
likely  to  know.’.^andthe  few  ofthe. 
First  Amendment  must  not  try  to 
make  public  dispute  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  for  all  the  participants.  That 
would  only  stifle  the  debate." 

Noting  the  growing  number  of  libel 
suits  and  the  inflation  of  damage 
claims.  Judge  Bork  said  the  courts 
must  act  to  prevent  an  intimidating 
effect  on  free  discussion.  His  solution 
was  to  give  nearly  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  to  speech  and  writing  in  "the 
public,  political  arena.”  Judges,  he 
said,  must  see  that  cases  involving 
that  kind  of  expression  did  not  go  to 
juries. 

The  roots  of  that  opinion  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  1971  in  Judge 
Bork’s  writings.  In  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1979  he  said 
our  democracy  would  be  “meaning¬ 
less  unless  citizens  are  free  to  discuss 
and  write  about  political  men  and 
issues.” 

The  Michigan  speech  also  included 
some  tart  Boric  comments  on  the 
press.  "Not  a  week  goes  by,”  he  said, 
“without  thunderings  from  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  corps  that  their  freedoms  are 
under  assault. . . .  When  the  press  ad¬ 
vances  and  loses  some  novel  [  legal  | 
claim,  it  responds  with  an  outcry  that 
would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suppose 
it  was  being  systematically  stripped 
of  centuries-old  rights.” 

Those  comments  seem  fair  enough 
to  me.  The  American  press  is  the 
freest  on  earth,  but  it  does  talk  some¬ 
times  as  if  it  saw  doom  at  hand.  I  also 
agree  with  Judge  Bork,  most  journal¬ 
ists  would  not,  that  the  press  isolates 
and  endangers  itself  when  it  seeks 
special  privileges  such  as  immunity 
from  subpoenas. 

There  are  aspects  of  Judge  Bork’s 
views  on  freedom  of  the  press  that 
are  troubling.  For  example,  he  has . 
questioned  Supreme  Court  decisions 
holding,  first,  that  a  newspaper  could 
not  be  compelled  to  run  a  candidate’s 
reply  to  criticism  and,  second,  that  a 
broadcaster  who  found  a  rape  vic¬ 
tim’s  name  in  public  court  records 
could  not  be  punished  for  publishing 
it.  Those  decisions  were  unanimous. 

Judge  Bork  has  also  indicated 
doubts  about  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case:  the  1971  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  refusing  to  prohibit  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  excerpts  from  a  secret  official 
history  of  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was 
the  great  modern  test  of  the  long-es¬ 
tablished  and  fundamental  principle 
that  the  First  Amendment  disfavors 
prior  restraints  on  publication. 

Libel  cases  make  headlines  these 
days,  and  Ubel  law  is  so  interesting 
that  much  is  written  about  it  But  a 
far  greater  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press  —  and  to  democracy  —  lies  in 
the  Federal  Government’s  insistent 
push  to  restrain  and  censor  in  the 
name  of  national  security.  Many 
cases  reflecting  that  tendency  are  in 
the  pipeline  now. 

Outside  the  press  area  Judge  Bork 
has  consistently  supported  claims  of 
Presidential  power.  The  question  is 
whether,  when  a  President  asserts 
the  power  to  silence  public  debate. 
Judge  Bork  would  see  as  he  does  in 
libel  cases  that  the  functioning  of  our 
democracy  is  at  stake;  1 1 


//TW. 


Richard  Basil  Mock 


Beware  the  I.N.F.  Risks 


By  Eugene  V.  Rostow 

President  Reagan's  speech 
of  Aug.  26.  which  put  the 
arms  control  issue  in  the 
perspective  of  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole,  is 
being  wrongly  .  dis¬ 
missed  as  a  ritual  gesture  to  placate 
his  right  wing.  We  should  not  allow 
the  important  message  of  the  speech 
to  be  drowned  in  the  cacophony  of  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  details  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  intermediate  nuclear  forces. 

Western  opinion  is  eager  to  believe 
that  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  domestic 
reform  will  necessarily  end  the  Soviet 
foreign  policy  of  indefinite  expansion. 
There  is  no  sign  of  such  a  change.  As 
Mr.  Reagan  argued,  a  good  arms-con- 
trol  agreement  alone  cannot  end  the 
tension  between  the  two  countries. 

Clearly,  we  are  about  to  witness  the 
signing  of  a  Soviet-American  I.N.F. 
agreement  based  on  the  zero-zero  ap¬ 
proach  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  advocat¬ 
ing  since  1981.  It  will  probably  be 
blessed  with  all  the  hoopla  of  a  sum¬ 
mit  meeting. 

Some  of  the  experts  are  exalted  by 
the  prospect,  others  are  filled  with 
foreboding.  Most  of  them,  however, 
like  our  allies  and  other  countries 
whose  security  ultimately  depends  on 
the  American  nuclear  umbrella,  are 
simply  troubled.  The  allies  support 
Mr.  Reagan’s  initiative  with  their  Fin¬ 
gers  crossed  because  they  realize 
that  an  agreement  that  eliminated  in¬ 
termediate-range  missiles  without 
stabilizing  the  rest  of.  the  nuclear 
equation  would  expose  them  and 
America  to  an  excruciating  degree  of 
nuclear  blackmail. 

Unless  Western  diplomacy  is  man¬ 
aged  with  flexibility  and  skill  during 
the  next  six  months,  a  modest  victory 
for  American  and  allied  foreign  policy 
could  become  a  disaster,  weakening 
or  destroying  the  Western  coalitions, 
leading  a  number  of  important  indus¬ 
trial  countries  to  become  neutral  or 
go  nuclear  and  leaving  America  iso¬ 
lated  fai  a  cold  climate. 

Eugene  V.  Rostov/,  visiting  professor 
of  law  and  diplomacy  at  the  National 
Defense  University,  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Present  Danger. 


Such  an  outcome  is  by  no  means 
.  inevitable.  But  the  risks  must  be  con¬ 
fronted,  not  dismissed  in  a  burst  of 
euphoria. 

To  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  present 
•  situation,  Western  policy  making 
should  start  with  two  facts.  The  first 
is  that  nuclear  weapons  are  pri¬ 
marily  political  instruments,  built  not 
to  be  fired  in  anger  but  to  induce  polit¬ 
ical  responses.  The  purpose  of  the 
American  nuclear  arsenal  is  to  deter 
Soviet  attacks  on  our  vita]  interests, 
that  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  forces  to 
deter  Western  resistance  to  Soviet  ex¬ 
pansion  in  strategic  areas.  The  su¬ 
preme  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  es¬ 
cape  fromjts  restraints. 

The  second  key  fact  is  that  inter¬ 
mediate  range  nuclear  weapons  do 
not  constitute  a  separate  part  of  the 
nuclear  problem.  Soviet  interconti¬ 
nental  weapons  can  hit  any  target 
that  can  be  reached  by  intermediate- 
range  missiles,  and  Soviet  superiority 
in  that  field  has  been  recognized  as 
critical  in  the  West  for  years. 

Mr.  Gorbachev’s  objective  in  the 
nuclear  arms  negotiations  seems  ob¬ 
vious.  The  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  an 
I.N.F.  agreement  while  it  refuses  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  other  two 
components  of  the  nuclear  equation: 
intercontinental  weapons  and  defen¬ 
sive  systems.  Under  the  Soviet  plan, 
the  elimination  of  intermediate-range 
missiles  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
Moscow’s  growing  advantage  in  in¬ 
tercontinental  weapons,  its  present 
monopoly  or  near-monopoly  in  anti¬ 
satellite  weapons  and  defensive  sys¬ 
tems,  and  its  formidable  lead  in  space 
activities. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  counting  on  the 
West  to  relax  in  the  glow  of  an  I.N.F. 


Stabilize 
the  whole 
nuclear 
equation. 


agreement  It  expects  the  West  to  cut 
military  budgets,  abandon  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative  and  forget  the 
Reagan  Doctrine.  Five  or  10  years 
hence,  the  Soviet  Union  thinks,  it 
would  have. consolidated  an  untouch¬ 
able  lead  in  space  and  other  high- 
technology  weapons. 

It  should  be  unthinkable  for  the 
West  to  accept  such  a  scenario.  While 
Soviet  intentions  remain  uncertain, 
the  United  States  should  not  consider 
ratifying  an  I.N.F.  treaty  until  satis¬ 
factory  agreements  are  reached  on 
the  other  two  chief  elements  of  the 
nuclear  balance. 

There  will  be.  much  debate  in  the 
months  ahead  about  the  verification 
of  compliance.  Cooperative  measures 
of  verification  are  essential  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  evidence  of  photography 
and  electronic  •  surveillance,  espe¬ 
cially  as  weapons  become  smaller 
and  more  mobile.  Moreover,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  photograph  weapons  in 
warehouses.  Despite  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  commitment  to  the 
idea  of  the  zero  option,  I  believe  the 
verification  problem  alone  will  lead 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  con¬ 
clude  that  an  I.N.F.  agreement 
providing  low  equal  quotas  would  be 
preferable  to  the  zero  option. 

There  are  other  important  reasons 
for  reaching  this  conclusion,  but  the 
difficulty  of  balancing  the  claims  of 
intelligence  against  those  of  arms 
control  should  be  sufficient.  Our  allies 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  would 
feel  more  secure  with  such  a  solution. 
So  should  we.  And  nuclear  weapons, 
save  perhaps  in  extremis,  are  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  threat  perception,  after  alL 

A  bad  arms  control  agreement  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  even  a 
good  agreement  cannot  do  much  good 
unless  the  Kremlin  abandons  its 
policy  of  indefinite  expansion. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Reagan  called  on 
Mr.  Gorbachev  to  carry  out  the  prom¬ 
ise  Stalin  made  at  Yalta  —  to  give 
Eastern  Europe  the  right  to  deter-, 
mine  its  own  future  through  free  elec¬ 
tions.  Stalin's  breach  of  that  promise 
was  the  key  turning  point  in  the  cold 
war.  A  commitment  by  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  to  carry  out  Stalin’s  promise 
could  be  the  key  turning  point  in  a  re¬ 
treat  from  what  Mr.  Reagan  called 
the  lid  on  top  of  the  nuclear  volcano.  I  | 


keep  our  edge,  we  must,  like  Alice's 
White  Queen,  run  ever  faster  just  to 
stay  in  the  same  place. 

This  raises  a  separate  question.  If 
$17  million  of  technology,  purchased 
straight  out  of  Toshiba  Machine  Com¬ 
pany’s  catalogue,  can  render  billions 
in  measured  losses  of  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage,  how  effective  is  a  defense 
strategy  that  relies  on  a  constantly 
atrophying  technological  advantage? 

If  this  were  all  there  was  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  explosion,  one  could  rea¬ 
sonably  assume  that  the  hostility 
would  dissipate  during  the  August  re¬ 
cess.  Bui  there  is  mare.  Outside  of 
Congress,  a  broader-based  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  American  view  of 
Japan  is  under  way. 

An  article  by  Karel  G.  van  Woif- 
eren  titled  "The  Japan  Problem,” 
published  last  winter  in  the  authorita¬ 
tive  journal  Foreign  Affairs,  signified 
the  end  of  an  essentially  indulgent 
characterization  of  Japan  popular 
among  Japanologists  during  the  post¬ 
war  era. 

Mr.  van  Wolferen.  a  Dutch  journal¬ 
ist  who  has  lived  in  Japan  for  many 
years,  characterized  Japan  as  having 
dealt  cynically  with  foreigners,  tell¬ 
ing  them  through  “buffers”  —  people 
responsible  only  for  smoothing  con¬ 
tacts  with  foreigners  —  precisely 
what  they  wanted  to  hear.  Yet  the 
“buffers."  Mr.  van  Wolferen  claimed, 
have  "no  mandate  to  decide  or  ne¬ 
gotiate  anything."  People  with  such 
authority  “simply  do  not  exist  in 
Japan."  This  charge  carries  a  ring  of 
truth  in  light  of  frequent  disappoint¬ 
ment  over  "promises"  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone. 

But  there  is  a  broader,  potentially 
more  troublesome  trend  indicated  by 
the  van  Wolferen  article.  Along  with  a 
spate  of  articles  on  Japan  published 
over  the  last  two  years,  it  signified 
the  emergence  of  “The  Japan  Prob¬ 
lem"  as  a  major  media  issue.  Theo¬ 
dore  H.  White's  scathing  article,  "The 
Danger  From  Japan,"  published  in 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine  in 
1985,  set  the  lone  for  a  seres  of  nega¬ 
tive  a  nicies  about  Japanese  culture. 

Mr.  White  seized  on  the  building 
momentum  of  negative  feelings  about  - 
Japan's  economic  policies  by  equat¬ 
ing  these  policies  with  a  Japanese 
counterattack  launched  on  the  United 
Slates  after  America’s  military  vic¬ 
tory  in  1945.  Shortly  after  Mr.  White's 
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ariicle  appeared.  James  Fallows 
wrote  in  the  Atlantic,  in  an  ariicle 
suggestively  entitled  "The  Japanese 
Are  Different  From  You  and  Me," 
about  the  degrading  and  sadistic  view 
of  women  in  explicit  Japanese  sex 
comics.  Elsewhere,  Japanese  racism 
and  anti-Semitism  are  widely  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Today,  Japan  is  no  longer  viewed 
as  a  docile  client  state,  and  it  is  no 
longer  “interesting"  to  learn  about 
how  different  the  Japanese  are.  Now 
that  Japan  is  a  major  economic 
threat  —  and  some  of  its  greatest 
weapons  are  perceived  to  be  cultural 
traditions  like  "buying  Japanese,"  a 
conspiracy  against  foreigners  and 
saving  money  fanatically  —  Japa¬ 
nese  culture  has  been  transformed 
into  a  threat.- 

■Revelation  of  the  Toshiba  sale 
amounted  to  a  devastating  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  new  popular,  darker  view 
of  Japan.  The  American  reaction  ig¬ 
nores  the  fact  that  since  quieter 
Soviet  submarines  are  a  far  greater 
threat  to  an  island  nation  like  Japan 
than  they  are  to  the  United  States,  a 
"Japanese  conspiracy”  to  sell  sub- 
quieting  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  highly  implausible. 

And  although  Norway’s  Kongsberg 
—  by  selling  to  the  Russians  the  com¬ 
puters  used  to  guide  Toshiba’s  propel¬ 
ler-milling  machines  —  committed 
exactly  the  same  offense  as  Toshiba, 
the  reaction  to  it  has  been  less  in¬ 
tense.  Norway  is  not  an  issue.  Jap$n 
is.  Members  of  Congress  smashed 
Toshiba  radios,  not  sardine  tins. 

The  confluence  of  America’s  in¬ 
creased  cultural  and  political  aliena¬ 
tion  from  its  erstwhile  ally  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  in' Japan. 

In  an  article  titled  “Stepping  On 
The  Tiger’s  Tail,"  which  appeared  in 
the  influential  Japan  Economic  Jour¬ 
nal,  Masahiko  Ishizuka  warned  Japa¬ 
nese  readers  that  “as  long  as  Japan 
lacks  its  own  grand  strategy  —  in 
terms  of  .defense,  economics  and 
other  matters  —  for  the  survival  of  its 
own  nation  and  the  whole  world,  it 
will  continue  to  be  pushed  around  by 
the  U-S." 

The  relationship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  is  stuck  at  a 
dangerous  pre-adolescent  phase, 
based  on  outdated  stereotypes  and 
perceptions. 

Japan  must  consider  whether  it  can 
really  remain  both  a  major  economic 
power  and  a  minor  military  power  for 
much  longer.  More  broadly,  Japan 
must  either  accept  the  inevitable  loss 
of  national  identity  that  partnership 
in  a  cosmopolitan  world  economic 
and  political  system  implies  or  risk 
being  treated  as  an  outcast  among 
advanced  nations. 

America  must  decide  what  it  ex¬ 
pects  from  an  economic  and  strategic 
relationship  with  Japan  and,  realizing 
that  it  cannot  unilaterally  dictate 
terms  or  simply  “send  a  bill”  to 
Japan  for  defense,  begin  to  discuss 
these  subjects  with  Japan  away  from 
a  crisis  atmosphere.  Otherwise,  we 
are  headed  toward  a  breakdown  in  a 
critical  alliance  —  something  far 
more  serious  than  Toshiba-smashing 
on  ihe  Capitol  lawn.  i  i 
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Why  is  it,  when  Ronald  Reagan 
speaks  seriously  and  makes 
good  sense  on  the  most  vital 
matters,  his  words  no  longer  carry 
weight? 

Last  week,  the  President  made  the 
best  speech  on  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  since  his  appearance  at 
Westminster  in  1981  He  set  forth  a 
world  view  with  intellectual  coher¬ 
ence  and  a  minimum  of  schmaltz. 

Mr.  Reagan  dared  to  remind  us  of 
the  euphoria  of  the  Great  Powers  in 
the  meeting  at  Yalta  in  1945.  and  how 
Churchill's  fears  of  Stalin's  duplicity 
were  realized.  After  the  agreements 
of  that  summit,  "the  Yalta  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  and  human  rights  in 
Eastern  Europe  became  undone.” 

For  a  President  whose  sherpas  are 
even  now  preparing  a  summit,  to 
speak  of  the  hopes  dashed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  after  Yalta  is  reassuring;  Mr. 
Reagan  is  promising  not  to  follow  the 
failing  F.D.R.'s  path. 

The  President  restated  his  purpose: 
“our  commitment  to  public  candor 
about  the  nature  of  totalitarian  rule 
and  about  the  ultimate  objective  of 
United  States  foreign  policy;  peace, 
yes,  but  world  freedom  as  well"  Em¬ 
phasis  on  “the  extension  of  freedom” 
is  catnip  to  conservatives  and  bitter 
apple  to  accommodationisis. 

He  acknowledged  the  “interesting 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union”  but  sug¬ 
gested  we  not  go  overboard  on  glas- 
nost:  “We  must  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  is,  not 
as  we  would  hope  it  to  be." 

Mr.  Reagan  indicated  how  deeds 
could  speak  louder  than  words:  “In 
April  or  1987,  we  asked  that  a  date  be 
set  this  year  for  rapid  and  complete 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan;  in 
June,  that  the  Soviets  join  us  in  allevi¬ 
ating  the  divisions  of  Berlin  and  begin 
with  the  dismantling  of  the  Berlin 
Wail;  that  the  Soviets  move  toward 
self-determination  in  East  Europe 
and  rescind  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine." 

And  he  urged  the  Russians  to 
“show  someglasnosi  in  your  military 
affairs"  by  publishing  a  valid  budget 
of  military  expenditures  that  would 
reveal  the  size  and  composition  of 
their  armed  forces,  as  we  do.  Such  au¬ 
thentic  steps  toward  openness  go  far 
beyond  hands-across-the-sea  rheto¬ 
ric,  or  the  political  rehabilitation  of 
the  anli-Stalinist  Nikolai  Bukharin. 

Soviet  propagandists  frown  at  Mr. 
Reagan's  tone:  he  is  showing  how  far 
•the .  Russians-  hove  to:  go-to*  make1, 
genuine  changes  in  foreign  policy, 
and  they  don’t  want  anybody  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  that,  least  of  all  Eastern 
Europeans.  But  that  is  what  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  promised  to  do.  urging  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  “fulfill  the  promises  made  a.i 
Yalta  but  never  acted  upon.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  initial 
steps  toward  democratic  rule  and 
free  elections.  And  1  hope  to  address 
this  matter  more  fully  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly." 

This  Reagan  speech  was  piped  to 
the  conference  of  Russians  and 
Americans  organized  by  John  Wal- 
lach  at  Chautauqua,  N.Y.  It  con¬ 
trasted  vividly  wxh  the  oleaginous 
welcome  given  by  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo  of  New  York.  In  his  first  ven¬ 
ture  into  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Cuomo 
missed  the  gravitas  train;  grasping 
at  what  he  saw  as  “a  new  eagerness 
to  move  toward  demilitarization,"  he 
seemed  to  be  angling  for  an  invitation 
to  tea  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  when  the 
Governor  visits  Moscow  next  month. 
Although  the  Cuomo  "ney  realism" 
smacked  of  the  old  moral  relativism. 
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the' Reagan  tone  resonated  in  Demo^ 
cratic  Senator  Bill  Bradley's  sober¬ 
sided  speech  later  in  the  week. 

The  President  speaks  clearhead¬ 
edly  on  the  central  issue;  why  did  his 
words  have  so  little  impact  at  home? 

Lameduckiness  is  too  glib  an  an¬ 
swer;  he  has  time  to  act.  Nor  is  the 
public’s  disbelief  at  his  Iran-contra 
protestations  the  main  source  of  the 
President’s  fast-declining  relevance, 
because  such  shrugging  disbelief  has 
not  turned  to  active  distrust. 

One  reason  for  the  weightlessness  of 
his  written  words  to  the  public  is  this: 
Mr.  Reagan's  unwillingness  to  hold 
regular  news  conferences  betrays  a 
weakness  in  his  commitment.  O.K..  he 
can  read  a  speech,  but  is  this  what  he 
would  say,  ad  lib,  under  pressure?  He 
skulked  out  of  town  after  the  hearings; 
nobody  can  tell  if  this  position  is  the 
President's  own  or  is  a  tough-sounding 
cover  for  nascent  Nancyism. 

The  reason  the  arms-reduction  cog¬ 
noscenti  are  skeptical  of  the  depth  of 
his  skepticism  is  this  line  inserted  in 
his  speech:  “Even  on-site  inspection 
is  not  a  panacea."  His  verification  re¬ 
quirements  are  rapidly  eroding;  on 
the  pretense- ok  protecting  our  own 
missile-site'  SGffecy.-  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  backing  away  from 
the  mutual  on-site  inspection  Amer¬ 
icans  have  sought  for  years.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  called  our  verification  bluff 
and  Mr.  Reagan  is  folding  his  cards. 

That’s  why  a  solid  speech  vanished 
into  California’s  evanescent  mists.  I  I 
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The  Americanization  of  Beneteau 


The-world’s  top  maker 
of  sailing  yachts  has 
set  out  to  triple  its  share 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

By  STEVEN  GREENHOUSE 

SainT'HilairekJc-Riez,  France 

WHEN  Annette  Beneteau  Roux  became 
chief  executive  officer  of  Beneteau,  she 
was  22  years  old  and  the  company,  which 
produced  modest  wooden  fishing  boats,  was  on  the 
brink  of  going  under. 

Mrs.  Roux,  who  is  now  45.  has  brought  Chant iers 
Beneteau  a  long  way  since  then:  She  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  operation  her  grandfather  founded  in 
1884  into  the  world's  leading  manufacturer  of 
sailing  yachts. 

But  she  sees  one  big  problem  —  her  company 
holds  only  a  6  percent  share  of  the  United  States 
yacht  market,  which  is  by  far  the  world's  largest. 
To  keep  Beneteau  at  the  top  or  the  $900  million 
yacht  industry.  Mrs.  Roux  says  the  company  needs 
to  raise  that  to  15  or  20  percent. 

“My  biggest  wish  is  to  succeed  in  the  United 
States,"  said  Mrs.  Roux,  a  short,  sun-tanned  wom¬ 
an  whose  notable  charm  is  combined  with  im¬ 
mense  self-assurance.  “We're  aiming  for  the 
Americanization  of  Beneteau."  To  that  end,  the 
company  this  year  opened  a  $3.5  million  yacht- 
asscmbly  plant  in  Marion,  S.C.,  one  of  this  indus¬ 
try's  first  overseas  plants. 

The  American  competition  is  ready  to  prevent 
Mrs.  Roux  from  expanding  her  beachhead.  “Bene¬ 
teau  is  going  to  have  a  far  tougher  time  achieving 
what  it  would  tike  to  achieve  in  the  American 
market  because  there’s  a  renewed  feistiness  and 
aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  many  American 
boatbuilders,"  said  Roger  D.  Hewson,  president  of 
Sabre  Yachts,  a  leading  United  Slates  boatbuilder 
that  is  based  in  South  Casco,  Me. 

The  French  yacht  maker,  based  in  this  verdant 
resort  town  of  8,000  south  of  Brittany,  made  its 
mark  by  emphasizing  sleek  new  designs  and  mod¬ 
em  production  methods  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
industry  was  snoozing.  Beneteau  (pronounced 
BEYN-ney-toe)  wowed  the  sailing  world  with 
trend-setting  sailboats  carrying  price  lags  so  low 
that  they  attracted  customers  who  never  thought 
of  themselves  as  potential  yacht-owners. 

"When  you're  in  the  boat  business,  you’re  some¬ 
what  in  the  toy  business,  and  when  you  offer 
something  new  and  interesting,  like  Beneteau  did, 
you'll  attract  the  consumer’s  attention,"  said  Jeff 
W.  Napier,  president  of  the  International  Council  of 
Marine  Industry  Associations. 

Indeed,  the  Beneteau  juggernaut  has  put  dozens 
of  European  boatbuilders  out  of  business,  and 
some  Americans  as  well.  Officials  agree  that  no 
single  outfit  has  shaken  up  the  sailboat  industry 
the  wav' Beneteau  has. 

“The  world  was  ready  for  low-cost,  attractive, 
mass-produced  yachts,"  said  J.  Richard  Johnson, 
the  editor  of  Yachting  World.  “They  marketed  with 
an  image  far  livelier  and  younger  than  the  boats  in 
the  U.K.  and  U.S.,  and  they  went  off  like  a  rocket.” 

The  result:  Beneteau  —  which  is  72  percent 
family-owned  with  the  rest  traded  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  —  has  grown  by  20 
percent  a  year  over  the  past  ■■■■■■ 
decade."  The  company  had 
revenues  of  $91  million  last 
year  and  employs  1,100  peo¬ 
ple  —  up  from  $250,000  in 
revenues  and  just  17  employ¬ 
ees  when  Mrs.  Roux  took  the 
helm  in  1964.  While  many 
builders  turn  out  just  one  or 
two  dozen  yachts  a  year,  Ben- 
eteau  makes  more  than  5,000 
boats  annually,  ranging  from 
23-footers  priced  at  $15,000  to 
51-footers  that  cost  $300,000. 

Beneteau  just  started 
building  the  51 -foot  boat,  its 
largest  ever.  be«*  tuse  yachts 
40  feet  long  and  up  are  the 
fastest  growing  part  of  the  market.  “The  strength 
of  the  yacht  market  is  in  the  upper  end  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  stock  market  and  because 
interest  rales  are  down,”  said  Persifor  Fraser, 
head  of  Yachting  magazine's  mid-Atlantic  office. 
“The  people  with  real  money  are  going  out  and 
spending  it.”  he  added. 

In  general,  however.  Beneteau  chooses  not  to 
align  itself  with  the  Ferraris  of  the  boat  world 
because  the  number  of  buyers  for  such  elite  boats 
is  so  limited-  Instead.  Joel  Jarrijon,  the  company’s 
director  of  exports,  boasts:  "We're  the  Toyota  of 
the  business.”  Successful  executives,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors  and  film  directors  buy  Beneleaq’s  largest 
models,  which  are  semi-custom,  and  have  been 
known  to  equip  them  with  oil  paintings,  leather 
couches.  VCR's  and  other  luxurious  fittings. 

THE  Beneteau  story  is  all  the  more  impressive 
because  the  company  climbed  to  the  top  even 
as  its  home  base,  the  French  sailboat  market, 
was  declining.  That  forced  Beneteau  and  the  other 
highly  successful  French  boatmaker.  Jeanneau, 
the  world's  No.  2  sailboat  company,  to  focus  on 
selling  abroad,  and  now  60  percent  of  Beneteau's 
sales  are  outside  France. 

Mrs.  Roux  says  she  has  used  a  simple  philosophy 
to  guide  the  company  through  changing  times. 
“The  most  important  reason  for  our  success  is  we 
set  our  objectives  and  make  sure  we  follow 
through  on  them.”  Mrs.  Roux  said.  "Even  if  you're 
a  self-taught  executive  like  I  am,  that  method 
works.” 

Mrs.  Roux  had  worked  briefly  as  a  secretary 
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before  her  father  turned  the  business  over  to  her  in 
the  mid-60's.  At  that  time  her  older  brother.  Andre, 
an  architect,  designed  the  company's  first  fiber¬ 
glass  boat  as  a  final  effort  to  keep  the  family 
business  from  going  under.  Annette  put  that  boat 
on  a  trailer,  attached  it  to  the  back  of  her  car  and 
drove  it  around  the  western  coast  of  France.  The 
tradition-bound  fishermen  scoffed  at  the  novel 
crafr,  but  pleasure  boaters  loved  it  and  gave  the 
struggling  company  all  the  orders  it  could  handle. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  Mrs.  Roux,  and  she 
decided  to  steer  the  company  into  recreational 
boats.  In  the  mid-70’s  it  took 
the  market  by  storm  with  its 
dashing  racer-cruisers:  Ben¬ 
eteau's  boats  were  lighter 
and  faster,  their  lines  sexier 
and  their  interiors  warmer 
than  most  of  the  competi¬ 
tion’s.  The  cabins  had  more 
light,  prettier  curtains  and 
were  fitted  with  leak  instead 
of  plastic.  The  sleeping  ar¬ 
rangements.  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  French,  were 
cozier  and  more  private. 

Beneteau’s  competitors  re¬ 
sponded,  somewhat  belated- 
!y.  but  they  still  find  n  hard  lu 
match  the  pace-setter,  since 
Beneteau  has  40  models  —  to 
cover  every  market  niche. 

Moreover,  Beneteau  updates  about  10  of  its 
models  each  year  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with 
changes  in  consumer  taste  and  technology,  further 
frustrating  its  competition.  “If  you're  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  you’re  now  expected  to  bring  out  a  replace¬ 
ment  design  for  your  26-footer  even  when  the 
existing  design  still  has  extra  life  in  it."  said  Paul 
Wagstaffe,  chief  executive  officer  or  the  British 
Marine  Industries  Association.  "To  do  that  you 
need  size  and  scale,”  and  nobody,  he  added,  has  the 
size  and  scale  of  Beneteau. 

>Beneteau  also  pressures  its  competitors  by  in¬ 
vesting  far  more  heavily  than  they  do  in  designing 
racing  boats  and  entering  them  in  prestigious 
races.  It  knows  that  good  showings  by  Us  boats  will 
score  many  points  with  the  boat-buying  public.  And 
Beneteau’s  huge  advertising  budget,  which  dwarfs 
those  of  most  of  its  competitors,  makes  sure  the 
world  knows  about  the  company’s  racing  exploits. 

Unfortunately  for  Beneteau’s  competitors,  they 
are  finding  it  just  as  hard  to  keep  up  the  the  French 
company's  production  techniques.  Beneteau  has 
workshops  devoted  to  the  painstaking  process  of 
building  hulls,  where  layer  upon  layer  of  fiberglass 
is  sprayed  or  wrapped  on  meticulously.  It  also  has 
assembly  lines  where  workers  use  overhead 
cranes  to  attach  the  deck  to  the  hull;  at  other 
stages,  workers  use  neat  assembly  kits  to  attach 
furniture  or  install  the  plumbing  and  wiring. 

“I've  been  to  a  lot  of  boat  plants  in  my  life."  said 
Mr.  Frazer  of  Yachting  magazine,  “and  I’ve  never 
seen  one  like  the  Beneteau  plant  I  visited.” 

Its  woodshop  is  one  of  the  areas  Beneteau  boasts 
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most  about.  For  the  cabinets,  paneling,  deck  and 
furniture  of  each  boat,  Beneteau  knows  exactly  the 
size  and  shape  of  each  piece  of  wood  needed,  and 
the  company  uses  ovens,  baths,  driersand  lathes  to 
shape  teak  wood  exactly  to  specifications.  This 
engineering  enables  Lhe  company  to  put  in  a  lot  of 
wood  quickly  and  cheaply  when  wood  installation 
at  other  companies  often  requires  dozens  of  hours 
of  painstaking  hand  work.  Through  steps  such  as 
these,  Beneteau  says  it  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
time  needed  (o  build  its  smallest  boat  to  150 
manhours,  from  250. 

ENETEAU'S  decision  to  build  many  low-cost 
plants  —  it  has  six  in  France  —  was  part  of  a 
growth  strategy  mapped  out  by  the  Boston 
Consulting  Group  in  1980  at  Mrs.  Roux’s  request. 

She  turned  Lo  the  Boston  group  because  it  had 
contacted  her  husband,  who  is  president  of  his  own 
hardware  company  and  an  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Beneteau,  as  part  of  a  study  it  was  doing  on. 
the  hardware  industry. 

Because  Beneteau  already  had  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  technology,  Boston  Consulting  concluded  that 
the  boat  maker  should  follow  a  policy  of  “globaliza- 
tion"  to  capture  the  world  market  for  high-style 
low-priced  boats.  And  so  far  that  export-related 
strategy  has  worked.  Beneteau  holds  17  percent  of 
the  European  market  and  hopes  to  increase  that  to 
25  percent. 

Beneteau's  foreign  competitors  complain  that 
French  Government  subsidies  to  help  build  fac-' 
tones  and  low-interest  revolving  loans  to  promote 
exports  give  their  archrival  an  unfair  advantage. 
"Having  the  strength  of  subsidies  behind  them, 
Beneteau  has  grown  and  grown  and  been  able  lo  do 
basically  what  they  want.”  said  John  G.  Moody, 
marketing  director  of  A  H.  Moody  and  Sons  Ltd.,  a 
leading  British  boat  builder.  “Having  said  that  I 
must  add  that  they  have  a  very  good  design  and 
sales  team,  but  they  were  probably  financially 
more  equipped  to  do  the  job  by  virtue  of  the 
subsidized  money.” 

But  other  countries  subsidize  their  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  Beneteau  officials  say  the  complaints  are 
sour  grapes  from  competitors  who  have  been  slow 
to  update  their  designs  and  production.  Mrs.  Roux 
says  her  biggest  fear  is  not  that  competitors  will 
outstrip  her  in  creativity  or  technology,  but  that  a 
sudden  unforeseen  change  in  the  market  will  leave 
Beneteau  in  its  wake.  "What  will  happen  next? 
Hiai's  the  question  that  we  ask  ourseives  constant¬ 
ly."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Roux  maintains  that  one  of  the  reasons 
Beneleuu  has  succeeded  when  many  other  family- 
run  companies  have  failed  is  that  the  family  mem- 
Iters'  talents  complement  each  other’s.  She  is  the 
marketer  and  manager,  the  one  clearly  in  charge, 
while  Andre  concentrates  on  design.  A  younger 
brother,  Yvon,  a  teen-ager  when  she  became  chair¬ 
man.  is  now  director  of  production.  "In  principle  it 
cun  be  much  harder  to  manage  a  family  business” 
she  said.,  “But  if  wasn’t  difficult  for  us  because  we 
don't  have  the  same  qualities  at  all.” 

She  also  believes  that  being  a  woman  chairman 
in  a  country  not  known  for  having  many  women 
executives  did  not  hurt  her  company.  “A  lot  of  our 
customers  thought  it  was  charming  to  have  a  girl 
as  chairman,"  she  said 

Yet  she  remembers  some  awkward  times,  too. 
Once  she  went  with  other  Beneteau  officials  to  a 
meeting  with  some  California  bankers.  “When 
they  greeted  us  they  shook  everyone’s  hand  but 
mine.  They  pretty  much  ignored  me,"  she  said.  “So 
when  I  started  speaking  to  give  our  presentation, 
they  were  incredibly  embarrassed” 

Some  French  publications  have  described  Mrs. 
Roux  as  being  immodest  because  she  talks  so 
glowingly  about  her  successes.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  praise  her  for  mastermindiiig  her 
company's  innovations,  which  have  led  the  world’s 
boat  makers  to  imitate  Beneteau. 

For  her  part,  Mrs.  Roux  never  complains  about 
compclilors  borrowing  her  designs:  “When  people 
stop  copying  us,”  she  ofien  says,  ’’then  we’ll  know 
we’re  doing  something  wrong."  ■ 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Oil  prices  are  defying  normal  trad¬ 
ing  patterns.  With  turmoil  rampant  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  oil  would  normally 
have  gone  through  the  roof  as  traders 
became  nervous  that  shipments 
would  be  endangered  or  cut  off.  But 
OPEC,  that  group  of  bickering  oil 
producers,  apparently  has  been 
producing  and  ignoring  price  and 
quota  agreements,  and  that  has  led  to 
a  glut  on  the  market.  Prices  fell  near 
$18.50  a  barrel  in  spot  trading,  but 
were  run  back  up  above  $19.50  a 
barrel  in  midweek  by  reports  that 
OPEC  was  going  to  meet  —  even 
though  past  meetings  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  ineffective  —  and  by  Saudi 
Arabian  talk  about  getting  tough  with 
Iran,  which  could  significantly  affect 
oil  shipments  in  the  gulf. 

• 

The  dollar  continued  to  drop,  test¬ 
ing  the  resolve  or  the  seven  industri¬ 
alized  nations  —  particularly  the 
United  States  and  Japan  —  to  support 
it.  Many  of  the  nations  did  intervene 
some,  buying  enough  dollars  to  bol¬ 
ster  the  currency  a  bit.  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  so  bearish  that  more  forceful 
action  is  viewed  as  needed.  The  fall  of 
the  dollar  could  accelerate  if  the  ma¬ 
jor  central  banks  show  no  real  inter¬ 
est  in  backing  it.  Among  the  things 
that  could  help  the  dollar  are  higher 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States, 
which  would  make  dollar-denoroinat- 
ed  investments  more  attractive,  and 
a  lower  Japanese  trade  surplus, 
which  translates  into  a  lower  United 
States  trade  deficit  In  the  second 
quarter,  the  American  trade  deficit 
was  a  record  S39.5  billion. 

Treasury  bond  yields  jumped  in 
reaction  to  the  selloff  in  dollars,  ris¬ 
ing  to  their  highest  levels  of  the  year. 
The  Fed  has  also,  shown  some  inclina¬ 
tion  toward  tightening  its  monetary 
policy,  and  that  added  to  the  upward 
pressure.  The  new  Fed  chairman, 
Alan  Greenspan,  has  so  far  not  shown 
-  his  hand  as  far  as  monetary  policy  is 
concerned,  and  many  bond  traders 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  first  sign. 

Stocks  fell  sharply  during  most  of 
the  week,  but  traders  managed  one 
good  day  in  which  the  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average  hit  a  record 
2,722.42.  For  the  week,  though,  the 
Dow  was  dragged  down  by  the  fall  of 
the  dollar  and  bond  prices  and  ended 
down  70.15  points,  at  2,639.35. 

Durable  goods  orders  dropped  1.5 
percent  in  July  after  six  months  of 
increases.  Blit  many  analysts  were 
not  depressed  by  the  news,  noting 
that  consumer 
■  spending  is  up  — 
it  gained  nine- 
tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  July  — 
and  that  means 
people  will  be 
wanting  to  buy 
the  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  cars  and 
heavy  equipment 
that  make  up  the 

durables  indicator.  In  addition,  much 
of  the  July  drop  in  durables  was  in 
transportation  equipment,  and  that  is 
a  sector  that  easily  bounces  back. " 

Hartford.  National  and  Shawmut 
plan  to  merge,  creating  another  su¬ 
per-regional  bank  in  the  Northeast. 
Hartford  is  Connecticut’s  largest 
bank,  while  Shawmut  is  one  of  the 
biggest  in  Massachusetts.  Under  a 
new  regional  banking  pact,  the  New 
York  money-center  banks  had  been 
expected  to  grab  up  the  choicest  mid¬ 
sized  banks.  But  many  of  them  have 
decided  to  merge  with  others  of  their 
size  to  create  a  big  bank"  that  could 
bar  the  door  against  New  York. 

-  • 

'  Moscow  wants  to  join  GATT,  or  at 
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least  GATTs  textile  agreement.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  turned  down 
before  for  membership  in  GAIT, 
which  says  that  Soviet  trading  prac- 
tices  were  ”at  variance"  with  GA IT. 
The  United  Stales  has  also  opposed 
allowing  the  Soviet  to  join  GATT,  but 
said  it  wouldn’t  mind  if  it  became 
party  to  the  raultifiber  agreement. 

• 

A  bid  for  control  of  the  Rorer 
Group  is  under  consideration  by  Alan 
E.  Clore,  a  European  investor.  That 
could  complicate  Rorer’s  plans  to  ac¬ 
quire  A.  H.  Robins,  and  that,  in  turn, 
could  delay  Robins’s  settlement  of 
liability  claims  from  us  Daikon 
Shield  bjrth-control  device,  and  its 
emergence  from  Chapter  11. 

• 

Atari  plans  to  buy  Federated 
Group,  an  electronics  retailer  with  67 
stores  in  four  states,  in  part  to  help 
get  Atari  personal  computers  and 
products  into  a  retail  chain.  Most 
major  American  retailers  don’t  carry 
Atari  products,  preferring  I.B.M..  Ap¬ 
ple  and  Compaq  computers. 

• 

Miscellanea.  Gillette  (surprise!) 
rejected  Ronald  O.  Perelman’s  $5.41 
billion  bid  through  his  Revlon  compa¬ 
ny. .. .  Reichhold  Chemicals  accepted 
a  sweetened  $600  million  offer  from 
Dainippon  of  Japan.  ...  Seventeen 
railroad  unions  said  they  will  study 
.whether  to  bid  for  Southern  Pacific, 
which  Santa  Fe  ha$  to  sell.  . . .  G.E. 
gave  A.T.&T-  a  $300  million  contract 
for  a  private  telephone  system.  ... 
Lufthansa  is  considering  buying  the 
Hilton  International  hotel  chain  from 
Allegis.  ...  AC.  Nielsen  agreed  to 
buy  one  of  its  major  competitors  in 
the  market-research  business.  Infor¬ 
mation  Resources.  ...  The  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  created  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  sell  bonds  for  the  $10.8  billion 
F.S.L.I.C.  rescue  fund.  ...  ADT  ac¬ 
cepted  a  sweetened  $715  million  bid 
from  the  Hawley  Group. . . .  The  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Florida  has  asked  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  that  state's  controversial  tax 
on  advertising. 

• 

The  cat's  meow.  MTM  Entertain¬ 
ment,  Mary  Tyler  Moore’s  produc¬ 
tion  company  responsible  for  such 
acclaimed  television  shbws  as  "Lou 
Grant,"  “Hill  Street  Blues”  and 
“Newhart,"  is  going  public.  MTM, 
whose  symbol  of  a  cat  parodies  the 
M-G-M  lion,  will  sell  shares  at  $25  to 
$2S.  Analysts,  however,  warn  that  the 
slock  market  is  almost  as  fickle  as 
the  viewing  audience,  and  the- shares 
could  encounter  some  difficulty  be¬ 
fore  they  move  into  prime-time  trad¬ 
ing. 

MERRILL  PERLMAN 
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IN  HUNGARY,  where  daring 
World  War  H  the  plan  was  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  Jews,  thereis  a  renewed 
flowering  of  Judaism. 

During  the  past  four  decades  the 
Communist  government  of  the 
Hungarian  People’s  Republic  mere¬ 
ly  tolerated  religious  studies  and 
synagogue  services  in  the  country. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
however,  there  has  been  noticeable 
support  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

Tourism  means  income  and  hard 
currency  for  the  state.  It  is  possible 
that  the  government's  object  is  to 
have  more  foreigners  impressed  by  a 
visible,  flourishing  Judaism  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  thereby  bringing  in  more  tour¬ 
ist  dollars. 

Statistics  are  not  available ,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  100,000  Jews  living  in  Hun¬ 
gary  today,  compared  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  600,000  before  the  Nazi  ter- 
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ror. 


Jewish  tourists  have  lately  been 
visiting  Budapest  in  increasing  num¬ 


bers.  especially  during  the  fall.  Visi¬ 
tors  tell  fantastic  stories  of  services  in 


the  beautiful,  130-year-old  Dohany 
Street  Synagogue.  For  the  high  holy 
days,  the  synagogue,  with  3,400 
seats,  overflows  with  worshippers, 
their  number  nearing  5.000.  Those 
who  cannot  get  inside  pray  in  front  of 
it.  According  to  eyewitnesses,  dur¬ 
ing  Yom  Kippur  and  Rosh  Hash  ana, 
die  sidewalk  is  thick  with  well- 
dressed  people  saying  their  prayers. 

While  attendance  at  the  synago¬ 
gue  during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  also 
on  the  increase,  it  is  questionable 
whether  services  can  continue  to  be 
held  there  for  long,  for  the  actual 
physical  safety  of  the  congregation  is 
in  danger. 

The  magnificent  Moorish-style 
edifice,  with  its  sculpted,  gold- 
painted  balconies,  is  crumbling. 
Under  the  entire  wide  ceiling,  above 
the  glittering  chandeliers,  a  large, 
ugly  plastic  sheet  is  stretched  to 
prevent  plaster  from  falling  on  visi¬ 
tors. 

The  architectural  masterpiece  was 
once  the  centre  of  a  rich  Jewish 
community  and  a  powerful  symbol 
for  Hungarian  Jewry.  The  structure, 
which  served  generations  as  the  most 
important  synagogue  in  Budapest, 
was  a  shelter  during  the  Nazi  terror 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.1  Abut  200 
victims,  whose  bodies  were  found  on 
the  streets  of  the  ghetto  in  1944,  are 
buried  in  its  courtyard  cemetery. 

Rabbi  Alfred  Schoner,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  community  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hungarian  parliament, 
expressed  deep  concern  wheri  be5 
said:  "If  the  Dohany  Street  Synago¬ 
gue  goes,  Hungarian  Jewry  will  go 
with  it.” 


Dohany  Street  Synagogue,  after¬ 
noon  Talmud  Tora  classes  are  held 
three  times  a  week.  The  hours  are 
flexible,  in  order  to  accommodate 
students  coming  from  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

At  the  recently-opened  school  in 
the  Wesselenyi  utca,  the  four  clas¬ 
srooms  are  filled  with  pupils  aged 
4-14  studying  Judaism.  Glasses  are 
held  in  history,  literature  and  the 
Hebrew  language,  along  with  music 
and  religious  studies. 

At  the  Anne  Frank  Gymnasium, 
the  capital's  Jewish  high  school,  40 
youngsters  belted  out  Hevenu  Sha¬ 
lom  Aleichem  at  the  end  of  the  1987 
school  year. 

In  modestly-furnished,  dean  clas¬ 
srooms,  parents  and  grandparents 
lined  the  walls,  craning  their  necks 
behind  one  another,  rooting  for  their 
offsprings’  correct  answer. 

For  the  Talmud  Tora  examina¬ 
tion,  340  students,  gathered  from  the 
country’s  smaller  communities, 
joined  religions  students  in  the  capit¬ 
al  and  took  part  in  the  "HevesT 
contest,  the  year-end  quiz  on  Jewish 
customs,  prayers  and  history.  (The 
quiz  is  named  after  Rabbi  Simon 
Hevesi,  philosopher  and  chief  rabbi 
of  the  dty  from  1927  to  1947.) 

To  create  fellowship,  following 
this  dosing  exercise  everyone  who 
attended  was  invited  for  a  three- 
course  midday  meal  at  the  kosher 
food  factory's  large  dming  room  in 
tbe  Pava  utca.  As  is  the  customary 
holiday  practice  of  this  community, 
600  people  were  served  soup,  meat, 
vegetables  and  cake  free  of  charge. 

Besides  the  food  factory,  there  is  a 
kosher  community  kitchen  in 
Budapest.  The  dty  also  has  two 
choirs  engaged  constantly  for  reli¬ 
gious  services  and  the  Jewish 
Museum  displays  artifacts  more  than 
a  thousand  years  old. 


Hungarian -Judaism  is  the  reprint  of 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Hagga- 
dot  ever  published  in  the  country. 

In  1942,  braving  the  accelerating 
onslaught  of  the  fascists,  the  charity 
organization  Omza,  created  to  help 
the  suddenly  unemployed  and  un¬ 
employable  Jews,  published  a  multi¬ 
coloured,  artistically  illustrated 
Hebrew-Hungarian  Haggada.  Szi 
Erao,  one  of  the  larger-than-li__ 
Jewish  writers,  Bereny  Robert,  a 
first-class  graphic  artist,  and  the 
martyr  Gondor  Bertalan,  who  later 
perished  in  Mauthausen's  death 
camp,  contributed  their  designs  to 
this  masterpiece.  Now,  in  1987,  this 
impressive,  richly-illustrated  tome  is 
again  available. 


A  CENTRE  for  Jewish  studies  was 
inaugurated  on  July  1  this  year  in 
Budapest’s  Eotvos  Lorand  Universi¬ 
ty,  the  first  institute  of  its  kind  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in.  the  presence  of  Ivan  Be- 
rend,  president  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Philip 
Klunnick,  president  of  the  U.S.- 
based  Memorial  Foundation  for 
Jewish  Culture. 


THIS  YEAR,  the  Budapest  rabbi¬ 
nical  seminary  —  the  only  one  in 
Eastern  Europe  —  ceremoniously 
ordained  four  spiritual  leaders.  The 
three  rabbis  were  Andras  Schonber- 
ger,  Isac  Fuchs  and  Jurij  Korzsene- 
vics,  and  Zoltan  Jary  will  take  the 
position  of  pulpit  orator.  The  festive 
event,  conducted  before  a  large  au¬ 
dience,  was  attended  by  the  state’s 
Clerical  Vice-President,  Sarkadi 
Nagy  Bam  a,  and  the  entire  Hunga¬ 
rian  Jewish  community  leadership. 
Also  present  were  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Moscow,  Adolf  Sajevics  -  a  past 
student  of  tbe  seminary  -  and  the 
chief  rabbi  of  Rehovot,  Dr.  Karoly 
Jolesz. 

On  Shavuot  this  year,  34  girls, 
aged  14,  were  confirmed  in  the 
Dohany  Synagogue.  The  choir  sang 
as  the  girls,  in  white  blouses  and 
navy  skirts,  filed  up  in  front  of  the 
ark. 

After  the  service  a  large,  happy 
crowd  of  relatives  mingled  with  the 
girls,  showering  them  with  presents 
and  bouquets  of  flowers. 

Lake  Balaton,  surrounded  with 
little  lakeside  resorts,  in  the  western 
part  of  Hungary,  for  many  years 
served  as  a  summer  retreat  for  vaca¬ 
tioners.  A  few  months  ago  in  Siofok, 
one  of  the  picturesque  little  towns,  a 
new  synagogue  was  dedicated.  A 
few  summers  ago,  in  another 
lakeshore  resort,  Balatonfured,  a 
children's  Talmud  Tora  summer 
camp  was  established. 


A  WHOLE  generation  of  Hunga¬ 
rian  Jewry  is  missing;  very  few  Jews 
whose  birth  year  was  between  the 
years  1929  and  1945  have  survived. 
Those  were  the  children  who  were 
killed  during  the  Nazi  regime.  They 
never  grew  up  and  consequently 
could  never  produce  children  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  following  generation  - 
the  generation  of  today’s  young  pa¬ 
rents  -  a  fervent  and  remarkable 
desire  for  Jewish  identity  and  Jewish 
education  is  apparent. 

In  Budapest,  connected  with  the 


A  Jewish  weekly  published  in 
Budapest,  UjEIet,  has  a-eircvlatioQ 
"Of  7JQQ0.  It  k^eps  memories  alive  of 
the  once  flourishing  community,  and 
deals  with  present-day  Judaism  in 
Hungary.  It  devotes  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  children's  in¬ 
terests.  In  simple  language,  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  meaning  of  the  holy  days, 
tells  stories  with  a  Jewish  slant,  and 
offers  riddles  and  puzzles  for  the 
young  readers. 


AN  INCREASING  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  books  dealing  with  the 
Holocaust  is  being  published  in  the 
Hungarian  press.  Recently,  the  first 
Hebrew-Hungarian  prayer  book  to 
be  printed  since  the  war  came  off  the 
press. 

Another  witness  to  the  revival  of 
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A  monumental  collection  encompassing  the  great  Jewish 
contributions  to  Judaism  and  to  modem  man— tbe  great  ' 
personalities  and  thinkers,  their  ideas  and  beliefs,  and  the  major 
religious  movements.  THE  B'NAl  B'R/TH  HISTORYOFTHE 
JEWISH  PEOPLE  includes  original  essays  by  fifty  scholars, 
teachers  and  rabbis  from  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  Jewish 
experience. 


CONTEMPORARY  JEWISH 
THOUGHT 

Edited  by  Simon  Novacfc 

Selections  from  nine  outstanding 
twentieth  century  philosophers: . 
Ah  ad  Ha-Am,  Aaron  David 
Gordon,  Abraham  Isaac  Kook, 
Hermann  Cohen,  Leo  Baeck,  Franz 
Rosenzweig.  Martin  Buber, 
Kaufmann  Kohler  and  Mo rdecai 
M.  Kaplan.  Many  of  the  selections 
are  deeply  moving  and  directly 
relevant  to  the  spiritual 
perplexities  of  our  time. 

380  pages. 


CREATORS  OF  THE  JEWISH 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 
MODERN  WORLD 
Edited  by  Simon  Novocfc 

This  volume  concentrates  on 
relig  ious  and  Zionist  leaders  and 
thinkers:  emancipators 
Montefiore  and  Mendelssohn, 
religious  founding  fathers 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  Isaac 
Wise  and  Solomon  Schechter, 
literary  figures  Bialik  and  Sholom 
Aleichem;  and  leading  Zionist 
personalities  Herd,  Brandels, 
Weizmann  and  SzokL  366  pages. 


CREATORS  OF  THE  JEWISH 
EXPERIENCE  IN  ANCIENT 
AND  MEDIEVAL  TIMES 
Edited  by  Simon  Noveck 

The  life  stories  and  significant 
contributions  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  Jews  from  the  first 
3,000  years  of  Jewish  history: 
Rom  the  Biblical  Moses,  David, 
and  Jeremiah,  to  Philo,  Afcrva, 
Sa'adla,  Halevi,  Maimonides, 
Rashi.  Abravanef,Baal  Shorn  Tov 
and  the  Viina  Gaon. 353  pages. 


CONCEPTS  THAT 
DISTINGUISH  JUDAISM 
Edited  by  Abraham  Ezra 
MO]  gram 

What  are  the  key  ideas  of 
Judaism?  This  work  defines  the 
nature  and  uniqueness  of  the 
religion,  dealing  with  three  distinct 
breed  areas  of  Jewish  concern: 
the  people  of  Israel,  the  concept  of 
Tore  in  its  broad  sense,  faith  as 
taughtin  the  Tora,  and  the 

bridging  of  tradition  and  modem 

life.  352  pages.. 


GREAT  JEWISH  THINKERS  OFTHE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
Eluted  by  Simon  Noveck 

This  volume  comprehensively  details  10  modern-day  thinkers  on  the  basic 
issues  of  Judaism,  touching  upon  Jewish  nationalism,  Jewish  theological 
reorientation  io  Germany,  and  Jewish-American  religious  leaders.  326  pages. 

Regular  Price  NIS  99.00 
Five  volumes  for  only  NIS  89.00 
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WHILE  JEWS  are  no  longer  afraid 
to  wear  Star  of  David  pendants, 
anti-Semitism  has  not  disappeared. 
Overt  anti-Semitism  is  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  by  law,  but  manifestations  of 
anti- Jewish  feelings  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  resounding  ways.  At  a  foot- 
,  baljigame  lg&jaggary,  when,  one  of, 
•  the  ’teams;  -'toe  mtk!,'  wfaklaJ,  'Sr 
microphone  Inadvertently  left  open 
picked  up  the  jeering  of  the  3,000 
spectators.  They  shouted  in  unison: 
“Dir-ty  Jews!  Dir-ty  Jews!”-m  spite 
of  tike  fact  that  there  are  no  Jewish 
players  on  the  MTK  team.  Jews  are, 
however,  among  the  team’s  mana¬ 
gers  and  fans. 

There  is  some  movement  of  late 
towards  a  wanning  of  Hungarian- 
Israeli  relations,  and  re¬ 
establishment  of  formal  diplomatic 
relations.  The  cultural  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  sign.  In  June,  the  Diaspora. 
Museum,  Beth  Hatefutsoth, 
brought  a  travelling  exhibition  to 
Budapest. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  a  few 
years  back,  tourists  can.  now  travel  to 
Israel  and-  visitors  from  Israel  are 
welcome  in  Hungary. 

Beginning  this  fall,  a  monthly 
magazine,  Kutfo,  will  appear  as  an 
Israeli-Hungarian  co-production. 
The  glossy  literary  periodical  will  be 
printed  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Ephraim  Kisbon,  who  was  born 
in  Hungary,  came  back  to  Budapest 
this  year  to  appear  in  person  on  the 
stage,  playing  a  part  in  one  of  his 
comedies  translated  from  Hebrew. 


THE  LONG  bushed-up  story  of 
Raoul  WaHenberg  surfaced  this 
year.  The  Swedish  diplomat,  who 
saved  thousands  of  Jews  in  1944 with 
his  home-made,  hastily  manufac¬ 
tured  documents  and  who  persuaded 
the  Nazis  not  to  bum  down  the 
ghetto  in  the  centre  of  Budapest,  was 
honoured  with  a  long-awaited 
memorial. 

The  bronze  statue  is  in  a  park  next 
to  one  of  Budapest’s  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  Use  Szilagyi  Erzsebet  Fasor. 
The  three-piece  composition,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  sculptor  Imre  Vargha, 
depicts  a  man  standing  between  two 
stone  slabs  and  reaching  out  towards 
the  viewer  as  if  be  wanted  to  speak. 
Engraved  on  one  of  the  giant  stones 
is  the  figure  of  a  man  baffling  with  a 
snake.  Encircling  the  body  is  a  Latin 
quotation  from  Ovid:  “Donee  ajs 
felix  midios  numerabis  amicos.  Tem- 
pora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  era.  As 
long  as  you  are  successful  you  can 
reckon  on  many  friends.  If  times 
become  dark,  you  will  be  alone. 


WORLD  ATHLETICS  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Ben  outguns  Carl  in  record  showdown 


ROME  (AFP).  -  Canada's  Ben 
Johnson  repulsed  Olympic  cham¬ 
pion  Carl  Lewis’s  claims  to  the  world 
sprinting  crown  with  a  stunning 
world  record  in  the  biggest  athletics 
showdown  of  the  year  -  the  men’s 
100 metres  final -at  the  world  cham¬ 
pionships  here  last  night. 

The  25-year-old  Commonwealth 
champion  exploded  out  of  his  blocks 
and  won  in  9.84  sec.  -  nine  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  second  inside  the  world 
best  Calvin  Smith  of  the  U.S.  set 
four  years  ago. 

Jamaica’s  Ray  Stewart  won  the 
bronze. 

The  time  was  later  revised  to  an 
amazing  9.83  -  a  full  tenth  of  a 
second  inside  the  time  Smith 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  Colorado 
Springs’  1.831  metres  altitude. 

’This  is  the  best  I've  felt  all  sea¬ 
son,”  an  elated  Johnson  said  after¬ 
wards.  “I  knew  I  was  peaking  for  this 
meeting.  I’m  going  to  run  it  still 
faster  next  year,”  he  added. 

Johnson  had  ran  three  sub-10 
second  times  this  year,  equalling  his 
personal  best  and  previous  fastest  at 
sea  level  of  9.95  sec.  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  two  weeks  ago. 


Hu  JUHkaJNn  Johnson  was  Acer  pow¬ 
er.  He  simply  ran  away  from  Lewis,  qnadrwplc 
Olympic  champion  in  1984  ad  triple  gold 
awMM  at  the  Dnt  world  chanqdonaUps  Jn 
HrMnfci  fear  years  ago,  who  had  constantly 
disputed  tbe  Canadian 's  dtriots  to  the  No.l  spot. 

The  American,  who  also  competes  hi  the  long 
jump  and  ran  the  sprint  relay  here,  had 
bttteriy  contested  defeat  when  the  two  men 
watched  op  for  the  first  time  this  year  hi  Spin 
in  Jane. 

Bat  there  was  no  doubting  this  win. 

Tbe  two  men  were  drawn  in  adfafnbig  fan** 
and  Johnson  robbed  fa  Ns  superiority  with  an 
taeredfliferan. 


Stewait,  Who  ran  a  wted-aaristed  9-»  see.  at 
the  Phn  American  Games  three  weeks  an.  came 
tbroagh  to  jdp  Britain's  European  champion 
Linford  Christie  for  tbe  bum. 

Silke  Gladisch  and  Heike  Dres- 
ehler  achieved  an  East  German  one- 
two  in  the  women’s  100m.  final. 
Gladisch,  fastest  in  the  world  this 
year  with  10.86  seconds  two  weeks 
ago  at  the  East  German  cham¬ 
pionships,  quickened  her  pace  in  the 
second  half  of  the  race  for  a  resound¬ 
ing  win  in  10.9  secs: 

Dresdtler,  who  goes  far  gold  la  the  long  jump 
relay,  had  a  terrible  start  hot  sunned  hack 
atthoagh  rib  was  new  going  to  much  her 
compatriot’s  [lowing  nnfch,  QtatOsch  b  also 
tavunrite  tor  the  290m. 

Jamaica’s  Mate*  Ottey.  fourth  in  Hekfaq 
and  third  in  the  LA  Olympics,  took  (be  bronze. 

Work!  record  holder  Evejy®  Ashford  had 
failed  to  make  the  U.S.  team. 

The  second  world  record  of  tbe 
day  fell  when  Bulgaria's  Stefka  Kos- 
tadmova  broke  her  own  women’s 
high  jump  record,  clearing  2.09m. 
(6ft.  10  V4m.).  She  set  her  previous 
best  of  2.08m.  in  Sofia  last  year. 

KoUadhnm  woo  tbe  gold  from  outgoing 
champion  Taenia  Bykova,  ofihe  Soviet  Union, 
who  cleared  2Lftfen. 

The  bronze  medal  went  to  Snsaone  Beyer  of 
East  Germany  with  a  Jmap  of  1.99m. 

Ed  Moses,  still  superb  despite  his  Brat  two 
defeats  tn  nearly  a  decade  this  year,  opened  the 
defence  of  Us  400  metres  Hurdles  crown  fa 
serene  style. 

Moses,  Olympic  gold  nwrtaOtf  in  1976  and 
198ft,  strode  to  victory  in  the  first  heat  In  49.03, 
more  that  half  a  second  ahead  of  scceod-placed 
Henry  AmfteoT  Nigeria. 

However,  feflow  American  Danny  Harris, 
who  ended  the  master's  122-race  winning  gtrcmk 
in  Madrid  last  June,  gave  Moses  ample  warning 
that  his  HeMnld  tide  wtB  be  under  threat  when 
he  took  tbe  second  heat  with  plenty  to  spare  fa 
48.74.  Israeli  Han  Golwasser  was  bm  of  tbe 
right  rammrs  In  tbe  tfahd  beat,  timing  52L54 


POWER  MAN.  -  Ben  Johnson  demolishes  Carl  Lewis  in  yesterday's 
battle  in  Rome  to  become  the  world’s  fastest  man.  iRcuien 


Late  on  Saturday  night,  PasJ  Klpkoecb  pat 


Keqya’s  name  back  on  the  athletics  map  wkh  a 
remanding  win  In  the  lO.OOOm.  In  spite  of  bo 
extraordinary  mix-ap.  With  two  laps  to  go  the 
tnckdde  lap  counter  suddenly  showed  Just  oar 
bp  remaining.  Klpkncch  kepi  going  until  he 

beard  the  heft  bat  some  of  (be  others  thought  tbe 
race  was  over  and  stopped.  Both  Mexico's 
Artaro  Barrios  and  Britain's  Store  Stows  mJghi 
have  won  a  medal  bat  Tor  tbe  extraordinary 
confession. 

Bat  there  was  no  doubting  the  taD  Kenyan 
sohBer's  triumph.  He  had  not  run  nudes-  28 
minalcs  far  2S  laps  Ihb  year  bat  baton  the  Add 
apart  fa  the  second  half  of  tbe  race  for  a  thmoos 


victory  which  broaghl  back  memories  of  the 
great  Kip  Kclno  and  Henry  Rons. 

Finland's  Javettn  traditions  hnr  Trail  with  an 
unexpected  wfa  fa  the  meo't  e«  rnt  won  hi  Seppo 
Raty  whh  a  throw  tf  8334m.  Soviet  favourite 
VBUor  Vetsyulkov  took  rite  diver  with  fU.52m. 
and  Cxcchcsiovalda's  Jan  Zdwny,  whose  world 
record  la  87.6M1..  took  the  bronze  with  IC.20bi. 

Manrizlo  DamBano.  the  I W0  Moscow  Olym¬ 
pic  chanqdon.  ga*e  the  borne  crowd  something 
to  shoal  about  b>  leading  In  (be  field  far  the 
men’s  Zttuu.  walk  race,  beating  Cccch  Josef 
RBtflfacr.  who  heal  him  u>  the  gold  in  last  year's 
European  championships. 


Amos  faces  little-known 
Italian  at  U.S.  Open 


By  JACK  LEON 

Amos  Mansdorf  is  drawn  against 
little-known  Italian  Claudio  Pistolesi 
in  tbe  first  round  of  the  U.S.  Tennis 
Open, ,  starting  tomorrow  in  New 
York.  With  the  20-year-old  Pistolesi 
currently  93rd  in  the  ATP's  world 
singles  rankings  and  Mansdorf  last 
week  climbing  to  a  career-high  24th 
on  the  computer;  on  paper  this  looks 
like  ati  easy  match  for  Amos. 

Mansdorf,  nearly  22,  is  the  only 
Israeli  direct  entry  in  singles  at 
Flashing  Meadow.  Shlomo  Glick- 
stein  and  Gilad  Bloom  are  playing  in 
the  singles  qualifier  of  tins  Grand 
Slam'  meet,  worth  $100,000  of  the 
$1,700,000 total  prize  money. 

Rome-born  Pistolesi  -  at  present 
ranked  fourth  in  Italy  -  was  the 
ffot£tfibtionali:  Titims  Federation’s 
No.  1  ranked  18-and-undcr  junior  in 
1985,  winning  the  Orange  Bowl  and 
reaching  the  semi-finals  at  both  the 
French  and  U.S.  jnnlor  cham¬ 
pionships.  Some  useful  perform¬ 
ances  of  late  on  the  men’s  pro-tennis 
circuit  have  lifted  him  90  places  up 
tbe  world  rankings  since  January. 

At  last  year’s  U.S.  Open,  Man¬ 
sdorf  readied  the  third  round  in 
singles,  with  straight-set  victories 
over  Czech  Tomas  Smid  and  Mex¬ 
ico’s  Fransisco  Madel,  before  going 
out  to  eighth-seeded  Henri  Leconte 
of  France.  No  Israeli  has  yet  reached 
the  fourth  round  at  Flushing 
Meadow. 


liriow  par  In  Ctadamtl  the  fallowing  week. 

GUcfcstrin  was  a  direct  entry  at  FhaUng 
Meadow  every  year  between  1988  and  198C,  and 
then  last  Aagast  he  was  caw  of  the  16  singles 
qaaflflers  far  the  torn  naiaeiit-proper. 

Bloom,  148th  on  the  ATP  compu¬ 
ter,  just  missed  acceptance  as  a 
direct  entry  and  is  a  leading  seed  in 
the  128-draw  qualifier-  The  16  who 
reach  the  fourth  round  go  through  to 
the  tournament-proper. 

The  loaiitiy’g  tap  woman  player  Ham  Berger 
was  not  accepted  far  the  women’s  singles  qnal- 
ifrfag  meet,  because  the  ent-off  for  entry  was 
well  above  her  present  240th  pfacein  tbe  WUa 
world  ranktap. 


Boaz  Merenstein,  who  as  first  re¬ 
serve  was  a  last-minute  entry  into 
tiie  qualifier,  made  a  quick  exit  after 
being  overwhelmed  by  American 
Jonny  Levine  6-0,  6-1. 


Svensson  rolls  on 


Mansdorf  toW  hb  famfly  a  few  days  ago  that 
be  wns  fafly  fit  again,  after  a  some  stomach 
v&ct  esrtter  this  nundi  farced  hha  to  withdraw 
from  the  Canrin  Open  and  then  left  Hm 


JERICHO,  New  York  (AFP).  - 
Sweden’s  Jonas  Svensson,  who  beat 
Wimbledon  champion  Pat  Cash  in 
the  quarter-finals,  reached  the  final 
of  the  $150,000  invitation  tourna¬ 
ment  here  on  Saturday  by  beating 
Henri  Leconte  of  France  6-3, 6-3. 

In  the  final,  Svensson  faces  Amer¬ 
ican  David  Pate,  who  upset  Ivan 
Lendl  in  the  other  semi-final  on 
Friday  night. 

In  Rye,  nwmfcd  players  Peter  Landgren  of 
Sweden  and  American  John  Ross  scored  upsets 
to  advance  to  the  final  of  tbe  S104.900  Rye 
Open. 

LoM^ta,  ranked  58  in  the  world,  beat 
third-seeded  Bmnqji  Krisbnan  6-2,  7-5 
wide  Rosa,  naked  256,  surprised  uwuUyinaa 
Richard  MatanwesU,  ranked  146,  1-6,  6-2, 
6-2- 


Lod  creep  into  contention 


Post  Sports  Staff 

Despite  suffering  only  then:  second  I 
defeat  of  the  season  in  the  latest 
round  of  games.  Young  Ashdod  are 
stiJJ  favoured  to  join  two  other  chibs 
from  the  southern  port  dty  as  quali¬ 
fiers  for  the  semi-finals  of  the  local 
cricket  league. 

They  have,  however,  dropped 
from  top  place  in  the  B  Section  of  the 
league  after  their  defeat  on  Saturday 
by  Maccabi  Lod  A.  Both  dubs, 
together  with  Hebrew  University, 
are  vying  for  the  two  places  in  that 
section  while  Ashdod  A  and  Modem 
have  virtually  booked  their  semi¬ 
final  places. 

LATEST  RESULTS:  Maccabi  Lod  A  bent 
Ymsc  Ashdod  by  5  wicket*.  VA 112  all  oat  (R. 


JUrad  38,  E.  Kamofcar  3-14,  B  David  3-26). 
Lod  163-5  (M.  Jod  35,  A.  Aarons  3-23). 

Hapod  Rmnfe  beat  Mac.  Pctah  TTkva  by  34 
rasa.  Rank  129.ID  oat  (N.  Kafben  43,  H. 
Bfcwadhcr  4ft,  A.  David—  4-17,  V.  Sannkn 

3- 47);  PTSSaO  oat  (B.  Davidson  47,  N.Raeben 

4- 16,  Z.Moahe  3-15). 
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Strange  struggles  to  stay  on  top 


AKRON,  Ohio  (Reuter)  -  Curtis 
Strange  struggled  with  his  game  but 
managed  a  two-under-par  68  under 
sunny  skies  at  Firestone  Country 
Chib  to  maintain  a  two-stroke  lead 
after  three  rounds  of  the  $800,000 
World  Series  of  Golf. 

Davis  Love,  who  was  four  strokes 
off  the  pace  when  the  day  began, 
fired  his  best  round  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  a  four-under-par  66,  to  move 
into  contention  on  206.  He.was  alone 
in  second  place 


Faitaa  ABem  a t  Sooth  Africa  birdied  the 
three  final  holes  tora  67  and  moved  fatoa  tie  far 
third  place  at  2*8  with  Americans  Bobby  Wad- 
Una  and  Tem  Kite.  Greg  Norman  of  Australia 
was  hi  a  term-man  tie  far  sixth  place  at 
crci>-par216. 

Ib  meson,  Tennessee,  Robert  Thompson 
fired  an  right -under -par  62  to  make  a  charge 
from  weB  back  far  a  share  of  the  lead  on  198 
with  fcQow -American  Rocco  Mediate  after 
three  rtxmds  of  the  S4584M  Hixson  Classic. 


HOCKEY.  -  The  Netherlands  retained  their 
Earopean  hockey  cfaampirnwhlp  yelerday  when 
thef  beat  Efa^nd  3-0  oo  penalty  strokes  after  a 
ffarlBag  final,  which  had  gone  to  extra  time,  left 
tin  sides  locked  together  at  1-1. 


BANK  OF  ISRAEL 
Currency  Department 

Notice  to  the  Public 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  oftbe  New  Shekel  Law  1985,  from 
September^  1987,  the  banks  and  the  Bank  of  Israel  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  exchange  “old  shekel”  money  for  new  shekels. 


Those  with  “old  shekel**  notes  or  wdna  «tn  change  ♦-hem  at  the 
banks  or  the  Bank  of  Israel,- only  up  to  Thursday,  September  8, 
1987,  after  which  date  such  notes  and  coins  will  not  be  legal 
tender. 


McGwire  gets  double 
mileage  from  40th  homer 


TORONTO  (AP).-  Oakland's 
Mark  McGwire  took  over  the 
American  League  lead  in  home  runs 
on  Saturday  and  won  the  game  at 
the  same  time. 

McGwire  led  off  the  10th  inning 
with  his  40th  home  run  and  Carney 
Lansford  homered  in  his  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  game,  leading  the  first- 
place  Athletics  to  a  6-5  victory  over 
the  Toronto  Blue  Jays. 

“I  don’t  even  think  about  it,” 
McGwire  said  of  his  race  with  To¬ 
ronto's  George  Bell.  “I’ve  never 
even  put  myself  in  the  position 
where  I  thought  I  would  lead  the 
American  League  in  home  runs.” 

McGwire,  who  holds  the  rookie 
record  for  home  runs  in  a  season, 
connected  off  Mark  Etchhom  1(W, 
on  the  first  pitch  of  the  10th.  Dennis 
Eckersley  pitched  the  bottom  half  of 


the  inning  for  Oakland,  earning  his 
11th  save. 

In  Detroit.  Chet  Lemon's  homer 
keyed  a  two-run  sixth  inning  and 
Walt  Terrell  pitched  a  four-hitter  as 
the  Tigers  beat  the  Texas  Rangers, 
giving  Detroit  a  one-game  lead  over 
Toronto  in  the  American  League 
East.  Terrell.  11-10,  struck  out  six 
and  walked  three. 


Mike  Easier  hit  a  three-run  homer 
in  the  first  inning  and  Tommy  John 
won  his  12th  game,  leading  the  New 
York  Yankees  past  Seattle  4-2  for  a 
split  of  their  doubleheader.  The 
Mariners  won  the  opener  7-1  as 
Mark  Langston  pitched  a  six-hitter. 

John  raised  his  record  to  12-4.  He 
gave  uptwo  nuts  on  eight  hits  in  7'4. 
innings  and  Dave  Righetti  finished 
for  his  24th  save. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  EAST 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  EAST 
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SATURDAY’S  GAMES;  St.  Loots  4,  Atlanta 
h  San  Francisco  9,  New  York  1:  ftoinni  4, 
Chicago  1 ;  Pittsburgh  8,  Houston  2;  Montreal  6, 
Los  Angeles  5,  (10  bmlags);  San  Diego  3, 
PMfadriphia  I. 


SATURDAY’S  GAMES:  Oakland  6,  Toronto 
5.  (10  fantags):  California  6,  Baltimore  5; 
Cleveland  7,  Boston  2,  1st  game;  Cleveland  2, 
Boston  1, 2nd  game;  Seattle  7,  New  York  1, 1st 
game;  New  York  4,  Seattle  2.  2nd  game; 
Chicago  7,  Kansas  City  2;  Detroit  4,  Texas  3; 
Minnesota  12,  Milwaukee  3. 


FRENCH  LEAGUE  SOCCER.  -  One  week 
after  their  surprise  defeat  at  the  bands  of  Ntort, 
Monaco  scared  a  decisive  24  win  at  home 
against  Laval  on  Satwday  and  bddthcfrane- 
pofat  lead  at  the  fop  of  the  first  Dfvfriou. 


Bordeaux  lost  the  battle  far  second  place, 
going  down  1-0  to  Paris  Saint  Germain,  now 
second  with  11  prints  against  nine  for  deftttding 
champions  Bonfeanx. 


WEST  GERMAN  CUP  SOCCER.  -  First 
round:  Elmracht  Frankfurt  3,  Schalke  64  2; 
Katsenbmtcrn  3,  Mannheim  1:  SV  Hamburg  3, 
FC  Homhonrg  0;  Moenchengfadbach  2,  Bayer 
Leverkusen  1;  FC  Cologne  3,  VFB  Stuttgart  0; 
RW  Essen  1,  Baycro  Munich  3;  VFR  Aadbes  0, 
Karisrahc  3;  Brunswick  2,  Nuremberg  3;  VFL 
Wottsboog  3,  Hanovre  96  0;  FC  Offenbonrg  3, 
Bamssia  Dortmund  3;  SV  Wncnboorg  1,  Bayer 
UcrdiagenS. 


TOUR.VA'ALEH 

W.Z.O.  Immigration  and  Absorption  Dept. 

invites  all  visitors  to  a 

One  Day  Tour  to  Central  Galilee, 
visiting  Carmief  and  Moshav  Manof 
onThurs.,  Sept  3, 1987, 7:45  aun.  Lunch  provided:  NIS  10. 
Call  Tour  Va’aleh,  12  Kaplan,  Tel  Aviv,  TeL  03-258311  or 288842 
arid  for  all  your  aliya  inquiries. 


\. 


economic  mews 

Recovering  economy  brings  back  profits  for  Ampal 

New  life  for  an  old  investment  firm 


Monday,  August  31, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Six 


‘Baron  of  barter 


By  FINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
AmpJu  American  Israel  Corp.  is 
5®5n®n6  to  come  out  of  a  long, 
<tal*  patch  that  looked,  a  couple  of 
ago,  as.  if  it  might  be  fetal. 
Recent  developments,  however, 
and  hard  evidence  in  the  form  of  ' 
improving  profitability,  suggest  that 
me  veteran  investment  company  has 
been  born  again. 

Ampal  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  46  years  in  raising  funds  in  the 
U.S.,  mainly  through  the  issue  of 
bonds,  for  investment  -  in  Israel  ei¬ 
ther  through  lending  the  money  on, 
or  through  equity  participations. 
The  company  is  owned  by  Bank  Ha- 
poalhn,  and  its  customers'  are  al¬ 
most  all  from  the  Hapoalim,  or  at 
least  the  Hevrat  Ha’ovdim, 
empires. 

If  you  think  you  haven’t  heard  of; 
Ampal,  or  can't  quite  place  what  it’s 
involved  in,  here  are  a  few  helpful 
hints: 

°  There’s  a  good  chance  that  you 
recently  filled  up  your  car  at  a  Sonol 
station.  Sonol  Ltd.  is  wholly-owned 
by  Granite  Hacarmel  Investments, 
in  which  Ampal  has  a  26  per  cent 
stake. 

o  If  you  took  a  vacation  dose  to 
home,  you  might  have  gone  to  the 
Moriah  Eilat  Resort  Hotel,  or  the 
Moriah  Dead  Sea  Plaza  Hotel.  Your 
family  from  abroad  might  have 
parked  themselves  in  the  Moriah  Je¬ 
rusalem.  or  in  die  Plaza  in  Tel  Aviv, 
which  is  now  the  Moriah  Plaza.  Am- 
pal-Israel,  which  itself  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  Ampal  holding  com¬ 
pany  registered  in  the  U.S.,  owns  a 
controlling  52.49  percent  of  Moriah 
Hotels  Limited. 

In  fact,  even  if  you  were  in  EQat 
and  stayed  elsewhere  than  the  Mori¬ 
ah  EQat,  you  probably  visited  the 
underwater  observatory  there.  If 
you  did,  you  should  compare  notes 
with  your  U.S.  cousins  who  might 
have  visited  the  Coral  World  under¬ 
water  observatories  in  the  Virgin  Is* 
lands  or  the  Bahamas  (unless  you're 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  to 
them  yourself).  They  are  all  at  least 
half-owned  by  Ampal  and  its 
subsidiaries. 

o  If  you  don't  get  to  the  Carri- 
bean,  you  can  at  least  stash  your 
loot  at  an  island  tax  haven  in  the 
area.  Bank  Hapoalim  has  a  subsid¬ 
iary  called  Bank  Hapoalim  (Cay¬ 
man)  Ltd.,  that  should  suit  you  fine. 
Ampal  owns  49  per  cent  of  it. 

So  you  see  that  Ampal  gets 
around.  But  the  chances  are  that 
you  remember  Ampat,  if  not  too 
dearly,  for  its  role  in  the  Levinson 
scandal  of  a  few  years  back.  If  the 
details  have  become  hazy  in  your 
memory,  it's  because  there  have 


been  so  many  scandals  since  then. 
It’s  also  because  the  whole  affair 
was  immensely  complicated,  involv¬ 
ing  international  wheeling  and  deal¬ 
ing  on  an  amtimg  mIb  —  and  akn 
because  the  whole  story  never  came 
out. 

Don't  make  the  effort  to  dredge 
your  data  banks.  It's  a  very  fair  bet 
that  that  story  will  never  be  fully 
uncovered.  Some  of  the  files  have 
been  officially  dosed  -  fee  U.S.  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  investigation  into  suspected 
manipulation  of  Ampal  shares  by 
Levinson  and  others  came  up  with 
nothing  on  the  company  itself  and 
pronounced  it  dean.  Others  require 
so  much  work  that  no  one  is  ever 
likely  to  have  the  time  and  means  to 
get  to  the  end  of  them. 

The  dass  action  by  Ampal  minor¬ 
ity  shareholders  against  the  firm’s 
management  reached  the  predict¬ 
able  condusion  of  an  out-of-court 
settlement.  Ampal  admitted  noth¬ 
ing  but  agreed  to  pay  up  to  $1.4 
million  and  justified  this  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  saving  time  and 


money  on  possibly  endless  litiga¬ 
tion.  This  is  undeniable;  even  if  fee 
company  ultimately  emerged  vic¬ 
torious  against  its  claimants,  it 
would  certainly  have  a  hefty  hole  in 
its  pocket  at  fee  end  of  the  process. 
If  it  had  lost  it  would  have  an  even 
bigger  one.  That’s  one  main  reason 
why  people  bring  class  actions  in  fee 
first-place. 

Then  there  was  fee  story  of  fee 
asset  transfers.  In  its  fifing  with  fee 
SEC  for  1986  (form  10K),  Ampal. 
had  the  following  to  say:  “Based 
upon  allegations  that  assets  had 
been  transferred  to  Ampal  at  less 
than  fair  value  from  Hapoalim,  an 
investigation  was  conducted  by  Ha¬ 
poalim  which  advised  Ampal  that  its 
investigation  had  not  revealed  any 
evidence  winch  indicated  improper 
conduct  by  either  Hapoalim  or  Am- 
pal”  So  far,  so  good,  huh?  But... 

“Hapoalim  submitted  the  results 
of  its  investigation  to  the  Bank  of 
Israel. .  .representatives  of  Hapoalim 
and  the  Bank  of  Israel  met  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  transfer  of  assets  by 
Hapoalim  to  Ampal.  A  committee 


Clockwise  from  upper  left 
The  Moriah  Jerusalem,  a  Sonol 
attendant  and  •  the  underwater 
observatory  in  EOaL  (fr>pa) 

consisting  of  persons  agreed  to  by 
Hapoalim  and  fee  Bank  of  Israel 
gathered  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  committee's  findings  were 
submitted  to  fee  Bank  of  Israel  and 
further  dfecussfoas  are  being  bekLr’ 

-  in  three  words  -  buried  in  commit 
tee.  Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting 
for  fee  outcome,  because  this  is  a 
thriller  that  long  since  went  flat. 
Even  a  later  twist  in  the  Ampal 
saga,  when  an  investor  group  head¬ 
ed  by  David  Sofer,  the  Jerusalem- 
based  speculator  and  erstwhile 
whizz-lrid,  tried  to  buy  control  of 
Ampal  and  sank  $8  m.  in  its  shares, 
has  been  overshadowed  in  terms  of 
dramatic  interest  Sofer  is  wanted  by 
fee  SEC  for  a  multi-million  dollar 
insider  trading  scam  wife  a  former 
Israeli  and  senior  Merrill  Lynch  offi¬ 
cial,  Nahum  Vakevitch.  Nobody’s 
seen  him  for  months. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  accept  the  assessment  of 
Ampal’s  new  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Michael  Amon 
that  the  company’s  problems  -  per¬ 
haps  ghosts  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  -  have  been  laid  to  rest.  Ar- 
non  himself  took  over  a  year  ago, 
after  his  predecessor,  Ephraim  Rei¬ 
ner,  was  forced  out  of  office  by  the 
Bejski  commission  report,  so  he 
merely  inherited  the  problems.  He 
has  been  lucky,  though,  in  feat  the 
purely  business  factors  feat  affected 
Am  pal's  profits  reached  their  worst 
pomt  just  before  he  arrived.  He  has 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

I  Slip  by  government  calculator 
15-0 

9 Charge  the  chap  given  time  (7) 

10  Minute  causes  of  ill-feeling  (7) 

II  Handy  missile?  (7) 

12  Sad  boy  flagged?  (4.5) 

14  Join  in  league  on  free  date 
arranged  (8) 

15  One's  standing  in  golf  (6) 

17  Supplements  needed  for  a 
theologian  to  finish  article  (7) 

20  Pass  time,  the  French 
returning,  splitting  peas  >6) 

23  A  case  for  holding  bottles  of 
wine,  one  sort  of  wine 
including  the  Spanish  (8) 


25  As  of  equal  value  to  silver 
American  vegetable  (9)i 

26Covcrs  up  wrong  answer 
quietly  inside  (7) 

27  Witnesses  at  the  games  (7) 

28  Water  Board  expert  on  top!  (7) 

29  Remedied  with  fresh 
bandages  on?  (9) 

DOWN 

2Tract  of  grassland  tef 
uncultivated  (7) 

3  Urge  along  to  fashionable  typ< 
of  American  cinema  (5-2) 

4  Put  at  ease  now  that  someone 
else  has  taken  over  (8) 

SFrenchman  who  coufdn* 
adapt  to  new  regime?  (6) 


OMostly  at  home  with  th< 
officer  (2.7) 

7  Towed  home  (7) 

8  Respect  for  the  Queen  in  the 
Ministry  (9) 

13  Property  that  produces  results 
(7) 

15  Request  to  smile  while  being 
shot  (3.6) 

16  Is  able  to  include  a  river  boa| 
(9) 

181s  able  to  discourage  holding 
the  bottle  (8) 

19  Bankers'  bloomers  (7) 

21  Made  an  assortment  od 
Sunday  of  wreaths  (7) 

22  Sink  a  coal -earning  vessel  (7) 

24  Oriental  flower  festival  (6) 

Friday’s  Solutions 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  1  Brakuu  5  Point  8 
Surge.  9  Overawe,  It  Nonplus,  11 
Arena.  12  Sheikh,  14  Verify.  17. 
Usual.  19  Inflate,  22  Lockjaw,  23 
Trite.  24  Reedy.  25  Gallery.  DOWN: 

1  Basin.  2  Arrange,  3  Ideal.  4 
Grouse,  5  Prepare.  6  Irate,  7  Ther¬ 
apy.  12  Squalor,  13  Killjoy,  15 
Imagine,  16  Bigwig,  18  Unde.  21 
Fatal,  21  Enemy. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

DOWN 

5  Television 

1  Magic  formula 

8  More  punctual 

2  Apologetic 

9  Happen 

3  Tic 

19  Delphinium 

4  Spangle 

1 1  Waterway 

6  Barter 

14  Writing  fluid 

7  Praiseworthy 

16  Wriggle 

12  Rodent 

17  Swallow  up 

13  Benelovence 

13 Snoop 

14  Demon 

29  Gusty 

15  Opener 

24  Bum  slowly 

19  Unconfirmed  report 

25  Short 

21  Search 

2SQueo" 

22  Improvise  (2,3) 

27  Cut 

23  Faddist 

GENERAL 


ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


JarsMlom:  Rafael,  39  Sorotzkin, 
811801;  Balsam,  Salad  Eddln,  272315; 
Shu'afat  Shu'afat  Road,  810108;  Dar 
Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Dlzangoff,  132  Dlrengoff, 
223390;  BaHour-Kupat  HoHm  Maccabi,  2 
Balfour,  299856. 

Ha*  mane  Kfsr  Sava:  Kupat  Hofim,  Ban 
Gam  la.  Hod  Hasharan. 

Netanya:  Porwt,  78  Rahov  Petah  Tllcva, 
340967. 

Haifa:  Yavna,  7  Ibn  Slna,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


also  brought  better  luck  to  bis  new 
charge. 

-  Smce  his  arrival,  things  have  been 
steadily  picking  up,  which  he  cor¬ 
rectly  attributes  to.  macro-economic 
factors,  although  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  his  personal  contribution  has 
been  to  calm  and  feen  reorganize 
the  company,  after  fee  tempestuous 

period  it  went  through-  • 

Net  profits,  which  after  all  repre¬ 
sent  fee  acid  test  of  any  corpora¬ 
tion’s  activities,  however  many 
scandals  it  gels  caught  up  in,  peaked 
in  1983  at  517m.  The  following  year 
.  they  were  down  almost  S3  pec  cent 
to  39m.  and  in  1965  they  bottomed 
at  $6ul  -  of  which  10  per  cent  came 
from  a  tax-loss  carry  forward.  In  1986 
there  was  a  recovery  to  $6. 4m.,  even 
after  Ampal  made  provisions  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dass  action,  and  in 
fee  first  half  of  this  year  net  profit 
reached  $2-85m.  While  tins  was  11.5 
per  cent  up  on  the  first  half  of  1986, 
it  was  rather  less  than  had  been 
achieved  in  the  second  half  of  last 
year. 

One  factor  that  held  down  earn¬ 
ings  growth  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1987,  according  to  the  company, 
was  its  decision  to  retire  early  bonds 
issued  at  14  per  cent  per  annum 
interest  rates  —  although  this  will 
result  in  lower  costs  in  the  coming 
years. 

The  growth  of  the  Moriah  chain 
features  prominently  in  Ampal’s  fig¬ 
ures,  wife  revenues  from  this  item 
having  doubled  between  1984  and 
1986.  Hotel  operations  contributed 
about  30  per  cent  of  gross  profits  last 
year  -  and  these  only  grew  by  10  per 
cent  overall,  from  $10.4m.  to 
$11. Sm. 

On  the  other  hand,  fee  fall  in 
interest  rates  brought  a  narrowing  of 
profits  on  the  company’s  main  item 
of  both  income  and  expense,  namely 
interest  received  and  paid. 

More  generally,  fee  slump  in 
profit  in  1964/85  stemmed  from  the 
economic  crisis  in  Israel  that 
readied  its  peak  feen,  and  clob¬ 
bered  corporate  profits.  Ampai’s  in¬ 
vestments  were  obviously  not  im¬ 
mune  from  this  process,  but  in 
particular,  the  massacre  in  the  high 
technology  sector  of  the  economy 
made  itself  felt  in  numerous  outfits 
that  Ampal  bad  holdings  in  (usually 
in  tandem  with  another  Hapoalim 
subsidiary,  Hapoalim  Investment 
Corp.). 

The  improved  business  climate  of 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tions  in  corporate  taxation,  inevita¬ 
bly  began  to  feed  through  into  im 
proved  profits  for  Ampal  from  mid- 
1986. 

-  Furthermorey  Ampal’S  Owifwes 
outlined  earlier,  impaired  its  func¬ 
tioning  in  1984/85  (to  put  it  mildly) 
and  prevented  it  from  raising  funds 
in  its  usual  maimer,  by  selling  de¬ 
benture  series  to  U.S.  institutional 
and  individual  investors. 

Ampal  therefore  seems  to  have 
seen  its  worm  turn.  Instead  of  every¬ 
thing  going  wrong  Cor  it,  fee  last 
year  or  so  has  seen  most  things  go¬ 
ing  in  the  right  direction.  It  may 
make  fewer  headlines,  but  the  fine 
at  fee  bottom  that  matters  most 
should  be  the  main  beneficiary  of 
die  current  trends. 


Jerusalem:  BiJcur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.),  Hadaesah  Scopus  (internal),  Mis- 
gev  Ladach  (obstetrics).  Hadassab  Ern 
Keram  (surgery,  orthopedics),  Sha'are 
Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rofcah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgecy). 
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In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kyat  Shmona 
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•  number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  doeetory. 
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In  emergencies  dtan  01  in  most  parts  of  the 
country- In  adtfition: 

A*h dod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkelon  23333  tGron  344442 

Bar  Yam  *5511111  Kkyat  Shmona  ■Stt&t 
Beeraheba  74767  Nahariys  *823333 
CarmW  *968565  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Petah  Tikva  *3231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *461333 

Hedera  *22333  Raton  LaZori  YH3B 
Haifa  *512233  Safad  330333 

Hatzor 936333  Tel  Aviv  *5480111 

Ho  Ion -03133  Ttajrias  *790111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Cara  Unit  (M)CU) 
sendee  in  the  area,  around  (he  ciodc. 
Eno— EmotfooW  Hot  AM.  TflLJfNisalwn 
227171,  Tal  Mt  5461111  WMranfyoush  83- 
281113],  Haft  672222,  Bemhaba  418111, 
Netanya  3631& 

Rape  CHifa  Camia  B4  houra),  for  help  cad 
Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jouaaten  -  246664,  and 
Haft  800111. 

The  National  PUhflu  Central  Centra  at 

Ranbam  Hospital  phone  fOD  529206,  far 
anwgencycaft24hoursaday.farinfaRna- 
ifanincaeBolpoiBoninB. 

Kupat  Hoftn  fafomntfati  Centra  TeL  03- 

433300. 433500  Sundsy-lhuraday,  8  am.  to  8 
pm.  Friday  8  un.  to  3  pm. 
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.  By  TED  GOLDMAN 
NEW  YORK.  -  Moreton  Bins  bills 
himself  as  the  “Baron  of  Baxter”  and 
in  pursuit  of  feat  tide  has  traded 
everything  from  “Rryptonite”  rocks 
to  television  air  time  and  the  Eiffel, 
Tower  restaurant. 

Other  companies  may  see  only 
horrendous  marketing  gaffes  or  di¬ 
vine  strokes  of  bad  hick  when  their 
inventories  begin  to  bulge  wife  un¬ 
sold  products.  Marty  Binn  sees  busi¬ 
ness. 

Each  year,  Atwood  Richards, 
Binn’s  New  York  bartering  firm, 
trades  thousands  of  items  that  com¬ 
panies  either  don't  want  to  sell  or 
don’t  know  how  to.  He  trades  them 
for  a  vast  array  of  goods  or  services 
be  has  acquired  through  other  barter 
deals. 


24  —  Howl  rwirt  hfamodw  Ser- 
vkw:  CoS  <XW712484(muW-HnA  Artivtia 
Only  (Taped  Manage) 03-381111  (20  Unas) 


Items  are  displayed  in 
the  Atwood  office  in 
large  glass  cases-  many 
of  them  marketing  flops 
that  companies  are 
happy  to  trade  away- 
and  are  in  storage  rooms 
filled  with  tennis 
rackets,  shoes,  shorts 
and  whisky  bottles . 


“What  happens  to  the  chocolate 
Easter,  egg  bunny  after  Easter?” 
Binnasks.  “What  happened  to  big 
calculators  when  they  invented  the 
small  ones?” 

Barter  mostly  occurs  in  fee  inter¬ 
national  trading  arena,  where  coun¬ 
tries  with  non-convertible  or  near 
worthless  currency  pay  for  their 
goods  by  trading  them  for  something 
else.  Bnt  fee  process  is  rarely  tit-for- 
tat,  economists  say,  and  by  biding 
fee  price  of  fee  transaction,  often 
lets  unfair  pricing  seep  into  the  deal. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Caterpil¬ 
lar’s  barter  unit  traded  its  earth- 
moving  equipment  to  Venezuela, 
which  in  turn  traded  iron  ore  to 
Romania.  Romania  feen  sent  a  load 
of  men’s  suits  to  Britain  for  cash 
which  was  passed  on  to  Caterpillar. 

Pepsico,  in  a  much  simpler  barter, 
has  since  1972  traded  its  soft  drink 
concentrate  for  the  right  to  market 
fee  Soviet  Union's  Stohchnaya  vod¬ 
ka  in  the  U.S. 

Baiter  has  also  been  ritualized  in 
the  U.S.  through  small  barter  clubs 
that  form  part  of  fee  undergound, 
untaxed  economy.  Members  trade 
each  others'  services.  For  example,  a 
dentist  might  cap  the  tooth  of  an 
electridan'm~6xchahge.  for  a  new 
wiring  job. 

Atwood  Richards,  which  says  its 
$500  million  worth  of  trade  every 
year  makes  it  fee  largest  U.S.  barter 
company,  specializes  in  large,  com¬ 
mercial  barter  deals  of  at  least  $1  m. 
each.  It  shares  the  field  with  just  a 
handful  of  other,  privately  held  com¬ 
mercial  barter  firms  who  operate  in 
what  is  often  seen  as  a  shadowy 
industry  on  which  fee  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  keeps  little  financial  data  and 
whose  corporate  clients  shun  public¬ 
ity- 

commercial  barter  companies 


function  not  as  brokers  but  instead 
act  as  a  principals,  taking  possession 
and  responsibility  for  the  goods  they 
agree  to  trade.  In  exchange  the  com¬ 
pany  offers -trade  credits  feat  clients 
can  store  and  draw  on  whenever  they 
want. 

“We  bank  inventory  in  services 
and  products  that  clients  can  later 
use.”  Binn.  51.  says. 

As  its  cluttered  Park  Avenue 
office,  where  bartered  boxes  of 
Japanese  photocopiers  are  stacked 
next  to  a  bartered  grandfather  clock 
and  a  bartered  parrot  greets  visitors 
in  fee  lobby,  Atwood  Richards  and 
its  58  staffers  deal  wife  roughly  300 
of  the  nation's  largest  corporations. 

The  company  makes  its  money  on 
the  difference  in  fee  value  of  what  it 
agrees  to  trade  and  fee  value  of  fee 
trade  credits  it  gives  in  return.  Much 
of  what  is  traded,  like  television  air 
time  or  underutilized  production 
time  at  a  factory,  is  intangible. 

“Well  trade  mopeds,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  for  insurance  and  advertising 
slots  on  TV,”  Binn  says. 

But  there  are  other,  visible  items 
displayed  in  large  glass  cases  -  many 
of  them  marketing  flops  feat  com¬ 
panies  are  happy  to  trade  away -and 
storage  rooms  filled  wife  tennis  rack¬ 
ets,  shoes,  shuts  and  whisky  bottles 
that  are  all  products  from  earlier 
trades. 

“J.C.  Penney  took  a  big  position 
in  telescopes  for  Halley’s  comet.  But 
fee  comet  was  a  dud,”  says  Binn, 
pointing  to  a  display  case  containing 
fee  sample  of  leftover  telescopes  he 
traded  for  fee  giant  retailer. 

But  some  things,  Binn  concedes, 
simply  cannot  be  traded. 

"Kryptonite"  rocks.  Superman's 
only  threat,  were  a  big  mistake.  “We 
got  killed  trying  to  get  rid  of  those. 
You  can’t  buy  faddy  things,”  he 
says. 

Although  most  of  fee  company’s 
business  is  done  domestically,  its 
foreign  escapades  often  take  some 
bizarre  twists- 

Last  year  it  traded  tyres  from 
Goodyear  for  towels  from  Zim¬ 
babwe.  Goodyear,  which  doesn't 
need  towels,  traded  them  to  Atwood 
Richards  in  exchange  for  trade  cre¬ 
dits.  Atwood  Richards,  in  turn, 
traded  fee  towels  to  a  hotel  chain  in 
exchange  for  the  future  use  of  its 
rooms,  food  and  beverage  services. 
Goodyear  later  used  its  trade  credits 
to  get  free  hotel  rooms  worth  the 
value  of  its  tyres. 

Binn,  a  natty  dresser  who  sports 
monogrammed  shirts,  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  balf-rimmed  glasses, 
joined  the  29-year  old  firm  in  1974 
when  it  was  publicly  held .  He  took  it 
‘  private  feat  same  year. 

His  most  famous  trade  was  for  fee 
restaurant  on  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
which  French  authorities  ordered  to 
be  removed  after  fee  monument 
began  to  sag.  He  traded  it  for  West 
German  and  South  American  steel, 
construction  equipment  and  safety 
nets  to  catch  falling  debris. 

After  dismantling  fee  restaurant 
into  11,000  pieces,  Binn  shipped  it  to 
the  U.S.,  where,  true  to  form,  it  was 
traded  to  a  restaurateur  in  New 
Orleans  for  scaffolding,  safety  net¬ 
ting,  and  reinforcing  steel. 

(Reuter) 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Dollar  set  to  consolidate  at  current  levels 


The  volatile  movements  of  the 
currency  markets  last  week  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  tempest 
in  the  teapot,  as  fee  dollar  finished 
Friday  only  marginally  weaker 
against  most  currencies.  Central 
bank  intervention  on  Friday  helped 
stabilize  the  U.S.  currency  but  did 
little  to  induce  a  change  of  direction. 

The  markets  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  fee  large  U.S.  trade 
deficit  of  S15.71  billion,  ever  since 
fee  figure  was  released  August  14. 
The  bearish  sedthnent  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  a  gloomy  forecast  frora- 
Salomon  Brothers  economist  Henry 
Kaufman. 


Concern  over  events  in  fee  Gulf 
no  longer  offers  fee  dollar  much 
support,  and  official  statements 
about  fee  currency  did  little  to 
changes  its  downward  trend.  Com¬ 
ments  by  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Governor  Robert  Heller  indicated 
feat  fee  dollar  exchange  rate  is  not 
be  fee  only  mechanism  for  narrow¬ 
ing  fee  U.S.  trade  gap. 

The  poor  U.S.  trade  picture  was 
underscored  by^news  of  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  trade  surplus,  which  rose  to 
9.9  billion  Deutschmarks  iin  July 
from  8.3b.  marks  the  previous 
month. 

The  dollar  is  likely  to  consolidate 


at  current  levels  as  the  technical  pic¬ 
ture  shows  that  it  is  oversold.  With 
Congress  reconvening  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countires  sched¬ 
uled  for  next  month,  followed  by 
parleys  of  the  European  Communi¬ 
ty  ministers  and  fee  International 
Monetary  Fund,  a  huge  squaring  of 
positions  before  the  U.S.  Labour 
Day  holiday,  September  7,  is  a 
possibility. 

Central  bank  intevention  may 
also  help  stabilize  exchange  rates  at 
current  levels. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service. 
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